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THE  ATTEMPT  AT  UNION  IN  1917 


Having  reviewed  in  the  preceding  re¬ 
port — “The  United  States  and  Central 
American  Stability”^ — ^the  early  interven¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  attitudes  of  Presidents  Taft  and 
Wilson  toward  revolution,  we  shall  summar¬ 
ize  here  the  more  recent  efforts  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  American  republics  to  restore  the  Cen¬ 
tral  American  Court  of  Justice  and  re-es¬ 
tablish  union,  culminating  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Conference  of  1923.  The  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  applying  the  Washington 
treaties  will  be  reviewed  and  some  general 
conclusions  concerning  American  policy  will 
be  drawn. 

Following  the  decision  concerning  the 
Bryan-Chamorro  treaty,  the  Nicaraguan 
government  on  March  9,  1917  denounced  the 
convention  establishing  the  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  Court  of  Justice.  In  any  event,  that  con¬ 
vention  would  have  come  to  an  end  in  March 
1918  when  the  ten-year  period  for  which  it 
was  concluded  expired.*  Some  governments 
believed  that  the  disappearance  of  the  court 
was  a  vital  blow  to  the  rest  of  the  1907  con¬ 
ventions.  Thus,  the  government  of  Salvador 
contended  that  the  general  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity  had  become  void  because  the  court 
“was  not  only  the  most  efficient  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  juridical  life  of  Central  America 
.  .  .  but  because  it  constituted  the  force  and 
action,  the  necessary  complement  of  that 
treaty  with  which  it  formed  a  homogeneous 
whole,  impossible  of  separation.”*  This  view 
was  also  held  by  Guatemala.  While  other 

1.  Raymond  Leslie  Buell,  “The  United  States  and  Central 
American  Stability,”  Foreign  Policv  Reports,  Vol.  VII,  No.  9, 
July  8,  1931, 

2.  /bid.,  p.  168.  Nicaragua  contended  that  it  denounced  the 
convention  for  economic  reasons  and  to  prevent  “erroneous 
interpretations  and  applications  of  Article  19  of  the  General 
Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity."  (Note  of  September  6,  1917  to 
Honduras.  Cf.  Mariano  V&squez,  La  Orande  Ilusidn,  Trahajoa 
Vnionistas  de  1917  y  1991,  San  Salvador,  1924,  p.  32.)  The 
correspondence  concerning  the  revival  of  the  court  and  other 
matters  regarding  the  1907  treaties  is  published  in  ibid.  (Cf. 
also  Paulino  Valladares,  Uovimiento  Unionista,  Tegucigalpa, 
Tipografta  Nacionai,  1917.) 


governments  did  not  believe  that  the  1907 
treaty  had  disappeared  with  the  court,  they 
accepted  the  proposal  of  Costa  Rica  that  a 
new  conference  be  held  to  discuss  these 
questions.*  Agreeing  to  consider  this  more 
ambitious  proposal,  the  governments  decided 
to  call  a  preliminary  meeting  of  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  on  February  10,  1918  at  Guate¬ 
mala  City  to  discuss  the  agenda.  Mean¬ 
while,  with  the  approach  of  the  centennial 
of  Central  American  independence  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1921,  many  popular  manifesta¬ 
tions  in  favor  of  union  were  made.  Nica¬ 
ragua,  however,  would  agree  to  participate 
only  on  condition  that  Panama  should  be 
invited  to  cooperate  in  establishing  a  union, 
and  that  the  conference  be  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton  or  Panama  with  the  friendly  assistance 
of  the  Mexican  and  American  governments.* 
Honduras,  however,  pointed  out  that  Pana¬ 
ma  had  never  formed  part  of  the  Central 
American  federation  and  that,  moreover,  it 
was  not  a  sovereign  state  because  of  Article 
136  of  the  Panama  Constitution,  which 
authorized  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States.*  Before  this  deadlock  could  be 
broken,  an  earthquake  made  it  impossible 
to  hold  the  conference  in  Guatemala  City.’ 
Nicaragua  then  invited  all  the  other  Central 
American  governments  except  Costa  Rica  to 
meet  in  Managua.  Presumably  it  did  not 
send  an  invitation  to  Costa  Rica  because 
Nicaragua  alone  of  the  Central  American 

3.  Circular  Telegram  of  March  24,  1920.  Cf.  “Contlene 
la  ActuaciOn  de  la  Cancillerta  Salvadorefia  relativa  al  Negocl* 
ado  de  la  Unldn  de  Centro-Amfirlca,”  Libro  Rosado,  1991  (Re- 
pdbllca  de  SI  Salvador,  Mlnlsterio  de  Relaclonea  Exterlores, 
1921),  p.  4. 

4.  Honduras  declared  that  the  life  of  the  court  convention 
had  been  limited  to  ten  years  in  order  that  union  might  then 
be  fulfliled.  Note  of  July  31,  1917,  Valladares,  Uovimiento 
Unionista,  cited,  p.  6. 

5.  Note  of  September  6,  1917,  Valladares,  ibid.,  p.  19. 

Salvador  had  suggested  the  participation  of  the  two  latter 
governments  in  Its  note  of  August  IS,  1917  to  Costa  Rica. 

6.  Note  of  October  16,  1917,  Honduras  to  Nicaragua,  ibid., 
p.  39. 

7.  V&squet,  La  Grande  llnaidn,  cited,  p.  74. 
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republics  had  not  recognized  the  Tinoco  re¬ 
gime.*  The  failure  to  invite  Costa  Rica 
naturally  irritated  the  Tinoco  government, 
and  no  conference  was  held.  In  a  note  of 
February  21,  1918,  Costa  Rica  declared  that 
it  would  be  contrary  to  national  dignity  “to 
participate  in  an  event  to  which  it  had  not 
been  invited,  because  of  the  lack  of  express 
recognition  of  a  legally  constituted  political 
order  that  had  existed  for  a  year.”  Thus 
the  conservative  government  in  Nicaragua 
at  first  imposed  conditions  which  the  other 
governments  would  not  accept,  and  then, 
abandoning  these  conditions  following  the 
earthquake,  seized  upon  the  Tinoco  question, 
apparently  as  an  indirect  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  unionist  conferchce  from  being  held. 

THE  SAN  JOSE  CONFERENCE 
OF  DECEMBER  1920 

No  further  steps  toward  reviving  the 
question  of  union  were  taken  until  after  the 
fall  of  the  Tinoco  regime.  On  June  24,  1920 
Salvador  invited  the  other  governments  to 
a  Central  American  conference  to  restore 
the  court,  to  revise  the  Washington  agree¬ 
ments,  and  to  further  union.*  As  a  result 
of  this*  initiative,  it  was  finally  decided  to 


hold  a  conference  at  San  Jose  in  December 
1920.”  At  this  conference  the  Nicaraguan 
government  demanded  that,  as  a  condition 
of  its  entering  a  Central  American  union, 
the  validity  of  the  Bryan-Chamorro  treaty 
be  expressly  recognized.  Nicaragua  declined 
to  accept  any  compromise  on  this  question 
and  finally  withdrew  from  the  conference.” 
On  January  19,  1921  the  four  remaining 
states  signed  the  pact  of  San  Jose  providing 
for  federation;  this  treaty  was  soon  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva.” 

While  Nicaragua,  Salvador  and  Guatemala 
ratified  the  pact  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 
failed  to  do  so.”  The  fact  that  Nicaragua, 
a  country  which  separated  Costa  Rica  from 
the  remaining  states,  had  failed  to  join 
influenced  Costa  Rica's  attitude.”  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  three  northern  states  now 
held  a  constitutional  convention"  at  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  where  a  constitution  establishing  a 
federal  government  for  these  three  states 
was  drawn  up.”  The  constitution  entered 
into  effect  on  October  1,  1921.  A  commis¬ 
sion  was  sent  to  Washington  to  request 
recognition  but  it  was  not  successful  before 
the  federation  came  to  an  end. 


THE  ORELLANA  REVOLUTION  IN  GUATEMALA 


A  month  after  the  federation  was  estab¬ 
lished — December  6,  1921 — a  military  move¬ 
ment  in  Guatemala,  headed  by  General  Ore¬ 
llana,  a  former  associate  of  Estrada  Ca¬ 
brera,  overthrew  President  Carlos  Herrera.” 
Forcing  Herrera  to  resign,  a  junta  charged 
Orellana  with  the  executive  power  and  con¬ 
vened  a  special  session  of  the  legislature — 


8.  Cf.  Buell,  “The  United  States  and  Central  American 
Stability,’*  cited,  p.  181. 

9.  Libro  Rosado,  19tl,  cited. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  134.  The  program  for  the  conference  was 
drawn  up  by  the  International  Bureau  in  Guatemala. 

11.  For  an  official  summary  of  the  proceedings,  cf.  Iniorme 
O/hHal  ds  ta  DelegaeUin  8alvadore*a  y  protocolo  de  la  Coa- 
ferencia  ds  Plenipotenciarioa  Centroamericanos,  1910,  Repfiblica 
de  El  Salvador.  For  the  report,  cf.  Honduras,  Memoria, 
Rslaeionea  Exteriorea,  1991-1999,  p.  12  ef  asQ.,  68;  and  "The 
United  States  and  the  Nicaragua  Canal,"  F.  P.  A.  Information 
Service,  Vol.  IV,  No.  6,  May  26,  1928.  One  writer  states: 
"Behind  the  Nicaraguan  government  was  the  Chancellery  of 
the  United  States.”  Enrique  Oay-CalbO,  La  Amirica  Indefenaa 
(Habana,  Bouza  y  Cta.,  1926),  p.  42. 

12.  For  the  text,  cf.  Honduras.  Memoria,  Relacionea  Ex¬ 
teriorea,  1990-1991,  p.  61;  also.  League  of  Nations,  Treaty 
Series,  Vol  V  (1921),  No.  118,  p.  9. 

IS.  The  vote  was  twenty  in  favor  to  nineteen  against.  Under 
the  Costa  Rican  Constitution  of  1871  (amendment  of  1888), 
treaties  entered  into  for  Central  American  union  require  for 
acceptance  an  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  two-thirds,  after 
which  a  Constituent  Assembly  is  to  be  called.  A  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  latter  body  also  is  necessary  for  union. 


an  act  which  was  regarded  as  illegal.  The 
legislature  named  Orellana  first  designate 
and,  after  accepting  Herrera’s  resignation, 
named  Orellana  as  his  successor.”  Thus,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  its  existence,  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  was  confronted  by  a  revo¬ 
lution  within  one  of  its  states.  According  to 
its  constitution,"  the  federal  government 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining 
internal  order  in  the  Union  and  raising 
forces  to  suppress  revolts.  Consequently, 
the  provisional  council  at  Tegucigalpa  de¬ 
clined  to  accept  representatives  from  the 
revolutionary  government,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  professed  friendship  for  the  Union, 
but  asked  that  elections  for  federal  Senators 


14.  I.  J.  Cox,  Jficarasua  and  the  United  Statea,  1909-1997 
(Boston,  World  Peace  Foundation,  1927),  p.  76  et  seq. 

16.  For  the  debates,  cf.  El  Federal  Boletin  de  la  Aaamblea 
JfacioncU  Conatitupente  (Tegucigalpa.  1921),  No.  1-7. 

16.  For  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  cf.  Honduras,  Memoria, 
Relacionea  Exteriorea,  1990-1991,  p.  109. 

17.  Cf.  Rafael  Montdfar,  Caida  de  una  Tirania  (Guatemala 
City,  1923),  chap.  XVI. 

18.  El  Onatemalteco,  December  6,  10,  1921. 

19.  Articles  68;  177,  Paragraph  4. 


July  22,  1931 
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should  be  conducted  by  the  old  Assembly* 
As  a  result,  Guatemala  withdrew  from  the 
federation  January  14,  1922.  Meanwhile,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  federal  government 
ask  Salvador  and  Honduras  to  use  their 
military  forces  to  keep  Guatemala  in  the 
Union. 

AMERICAN  ATTITUDE  HASTENS 
TERMINATION  OF  THE  UNION 

A  number  of  Central  Americans  expected 
the  United  States  to  take  the  same  attitude 
of  disapproval  toward  the  revolt  as  it  had 
taken  against  Tinoco,  and  to  refuse  to  recog¬ 
nize  Orellana,  especially  as  this  movement 
was  apparently  an  attempt  to  revive  the  old 
Cahrerista  regime.”  But  instead  of  protest¬ 
ing  against  the  coup.  Secretary  of  State 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  in  a  circular  note  of 
December  17,  1921  to  Guatemala,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Honduras  and  Salvador,  declared: 

“The  United  States  would  view  with  the  great¬ 
est  concern  any  attempt  by  one  Central  American 
country  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  an¬ 
other,  either  by  invasion  or  by  assisting  any  one 
political  party.  Any  Government  which  made 
such  an  attempt  would  incur  the  heaviest  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  embroiling  Central  America  in  a 
war  which  would  discredit  Central  America  in 
the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world.  The  United 
States  confidently  expects,  therefore,  that  all  of 
the  Central  American  Governments  will  scrupu¬ 
lously  comply  with  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  Treaties  of  1907.”“ 

Confronted  by  this  ultimatum,  the  pro¬ 
visional  council  at  Tegucigalpa  enacted  a 
decree  terminating  the  Union  and  authoriz¬ 
ing  each  state  to  resume  its  independence. 
An  election  was  now  held  in  Guatemala 
(February  1922),  as  a  result  of  which 
Orellana  was  elected  President  for  six  years. 
Shortly  afterward  (April  17),  the  State  De¬ 
partment  recognized  him.”  This  series  of 
events  gave  rise  to  the  charge  that  the 
United  States  was  opposed  to  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  union.*  It  was  declared  that  the 

20.  Decree  No.  12,  January  9,  1922,  published  in  Ouatemala, 
Memorta,  Relaciones  Exteriorea,  1922,  p.  5  et  aeq.  For  a  some¬ 
what  similar  incident  in  connection  with  the  Central  American 
Court,  cf.  Buell,  "The  United  States  and  Central  American 
Stability,”  cited,  p.  172. 

21.  T.  R.  Dawley,  "La  Revolucidn  y  la  Usurpacidn  en 
Ouatemala.”  La  Reforma  Social,  XXV  (1923),  10,  14.  J. 
LOpez,  "El  Reconocimlento  de  Orellana,”  ibid.,  1922  XXIII, 
P.  99.  Dr.  LOpez  states  that  Orellana  knew  he  would  be 
recognized  by  the  United  States  before  he  launched  his  coup 
d’Otat. 

22.  Spanish  text  In  Nicaragua,  Memorla,  Relacionea  Ex- 
terlores,  latt,  Vol.  I,  p.  235. 

23.  Ouatemala,  Memorla,  Relacionea  Exteriorea,  .tats,  p.  3. 

24.  A  Central  American  Unionist  Committee  In  New  York 
declared  that  In  order  to  maintain  itself  in  power  the  MeUndez 


United  States  was  not  justified  in  invoking 
the  1907  treaties  in  opposition  to  the  Union, 
since  these  treaties  had  lapsed  with  the 
signature  of  the  pact  of  San  Jose. 


THE  TACOMA  CONFERENCE 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Unionist  move¬ 
ment,  the  political  relations  between  Sal¬ 
vador,  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  again  be¬ 
came  strained.  Emigres  started  intrigues 
against  their  governments,  and  war  and 
revolutions  were  threatened."  At  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  Nicaraguan  government,  the 
Presidents  of  Nicaragua,  Salvador  and  Hon¬ 
duras  met  with  the  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  (August  20,  1922) 
on  board  the  U.S.S.  TdcomcJ^  in  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca,  where  they  signed  an  agreement 
declaring  that,  pending  a  revision  of  the 
General  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity  of  1907, 
they  would  “regard  the  said  treaty  as  being 
in  force.”  They  especially  undertook  to  re¬ 
strict  the  activities  of  Emigres  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  expel  leaders  of 
revolutionary  movements.  Clause  V  of  the 
agreement  provided  that  a  new  Central 
American  conference  should  be  held  to  pro¬ 
mote  union  “in  a  practical  way”;  and  that 
a  preliminary  conference  should  meet  the 
following  December  to  decide  what  form 
studies  should  take  toward  the  realization  of 
this  measure.  Finally,  the  three  govern¬ 
ments  agreed  to 

“submit  to  arbitration  all  disputes  now  existing, 
or  which  may  arise  .  .  .  over  boundary  ques¬ 
tions,  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  and  any 
other  matters  which  may  give  or  have  given  rise 
to  discussions  or  dissension  among  them.”* 


dictatorship  in  Salvador  wished  to  negotiate  a  loan  with  Reni 
Keilhauer,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  establishment  «f 
a  degree  of  American  financial  control.  (Cf.  Raymond  L. 
Buell,  The  Central  Americas,  P.  P.  A.  Pamphlet,  No.  49, 
December  1930,  p.  13.)  The  committee  contended  that  any  loan 
negotiations  should  have  been  conducted  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  that  to  prevent  federal  interference,  both  Keil¬ 
hauer  and  the  Salvadorean  government  secretly  hoped  that  the 
federal  government  would  be  overthrown.  "QuifiOnez  [a 
brother-in-law  of  Melendez]  aspired  to  the  Presidency  of  Sal¬ 
vador.  He  needed  funds  for  the  electoral  campaign,  and  also 
the  support  of  Washington.  Keilhauer  offered  the  one  and  the 
other  under  the  form  of  a  loan.  .  .  .  But  at  the  last  hour  the 
State  Department  intervened  and  advised  that  they  wait  and 
see  if  the  Federation  would  be  recognized.”  ILa  Comedia  i 
finitta!  Comity  Unlonlsta  Centroamericano.  New  York,  1922, 
p.  10.)  Actually,  the  federal  constitution  (Article  11)  author¬ 
ized  each  state  to  negotiate  loans,  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
federal  government. 

25.  J.  A.  VHlacorta,  Curao  de  niatoria  de  la  Amirica  Cen¬ 
tral  (7th  ed.,  Ouatemala  City,  S&nchez  and  De  Guise,  1928), 
p.  300. 

24.  The  President  of  Honduras  suggested  that  the  meeting 
take  place  on  board  an  American  vessel.  Nicaragua,  Memorla, 
Relaciones  Exteriorea,  latt,  p.  300. 

27.  The  boundary  question  between  Honduras  and  Nicaraima 
was  excepted.  For  the  text  of  the  Tacoma  agreement,  cf. 
Conference  on  Central  American  Affairs,  Washington,  December 
4,  tats — Februaru  7,  lass  (Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1923),  p.  7. 
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THE  1922-1923  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 


While  agreeing  to  recognize  that  the  1907 
convention  was  still  in  force,  Costa  Rica  and 
Guatemala  declined  an  invitation  to  adhere 
to  the  Tacoma  agreement."  Sentiment  in 
Costa  Rica  was  frankly  hostile,  alleging  that 
the  United  States,  having  prevented  the 
Central  American  countries  from  settling 
their  own  problems,  now  wished  to  settle 
such  problems  for  them."  Nevertheless, 
both  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala,  with  the 
three  other  states,  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  United  States  (October  21)  to  at¬ 
tend  a  Central  American  conference,  to 
begin  on  December  4  in  Washington.  This 
invitation  asked  the  conference  to  discuss: 

(1)  The  negotiation  oi  a  treaty  to  make  effec¬ 
tive  those  provisions  of  the  1907  treaties  which 
had  been  “effective  in  maintaining  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  and  cooperation  among  the  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  States”;  (2)  measures  to  achieve  a  limitation 
of  armaments,  following  the  example  of  the 
Washingfton  conference;  (3)  the  working-out  of 
a  plan  for  establishing  Tribunals  of  Inquiry 
“whenever  any  disputes  or  questions  regarding 
the  proposed  treaty  or  treaties,  which  cannot  be 
settled  by  diplomatic  means,  shall  unfortunately 
arise  between  any  two  or  more  of  the  countries”; 
(4)  “any  other  questions  which  the  countries 
represented  at  the  conference  unanimously  desire 
to  consider.” 

This  invitation  precluded  the  possibility 
of  holding  the  preliminary  conference  of 
Central  American  states  in  accordance  with 
the  Tacoma  agreement  and  the  1907  prece¬ 
dent."  The  American  invitation  also  vir¬ 
tually  prevented  the  Central  American  states 
from  fixing  the  agenda,  and  its  terms  were 
considerably  different  from  those  proposed 
by  the  Tacoma  agreement.  Thus  the  Ameri¬ 
can  invitation  was  silent  in  regard  to  prac¬ 
ticable  measures  for  Central  American  co¬ 
operation,  and  by  implication  it  shelved  the 
proposal  to  revive  the  Central  American 
Court  and  compulsory  arbitration,  in  favor 

28.  Gnatemala  previously  had  offered  to  mediate  between 
Salvador,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  but  apparently  the  offer 
had  been  Ignored  In  favor  of  mediation  by  the  United  States. 
Cf.  Guatemala,  Memoria,  Relacionea  Bxteriorea,  19tS,  p.  5. 

29.  Cf.  Gay-Calbd,  La  Amirica  Indefensa,  cited,  p.  61.  A 
Latin  American  writer  asked  "Is  not  the  Tacoma  conference 
an  intolerable  and  unpardonable  farce,  horribly  ridiculous 
and  stupid,  this  action  of  Washington  in  Central  America, 
after  the  acts  of  vandalism,  committed  by  the  imperialism  of 
Washington  during  the  last  twelve  years?  Who  destroyed  the 
Court  of  Central  American  Justice?  Who  destroyed  Nicaragua 
as  a  sovereign  and  Independent  nation?  Who  made  impossible 
the  permanence  of  the  famous  regime  established  by  the  1907 
treaty.  .  .  .?”  Jacinto  Ldpes,  “Comedias  del  Imperialismo,"  La 
Reforma  Social,  Vol.  XXIV  (1922),  p.  100. 

SO.  Buell,  “The  United  States  and  Central  American  Sta¬ 
bility,"  cited,  p.  166. 


CONFERENCE  AT  WASHINGTON 

of  a  system  of  “tribunals  of  inquiry.”  No 
other  question  could  be  brought  up  except  by 
unanimous  consent — a  provision  which  made 
it  possible  for  either  the  United  States  or 
Nicaragua  to  block  any  proposal  to  discuss 
the  validity  of  the  Bryan-Chamorro  treaty, 
or  American  policy  in  Nicaragua  generally." 
Finally,  the  United  States  did  not  ask  Mex¬ 
ico  to  cooperate  in  the  conference  as  in  1907, 
one  reason  being  that  the  United  States  had 
not  recognized  the  Obregon  government." 
In  contrast  to  1907,  when  a  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  was  elected  chairman,  the  1923  confer¬ 
ence  was  presided  over  by  Charles  Evans 
Hughes;  moreover,  an  American  diplomatic 
officer  was  Secretary-General,  while  Mr. 
Sumner  Welles,  the  second  American  dele¬ 
gate,  played  an  active  part. 

In  opening  the  conference.  Secretary 
Hughes  declared: 

“The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no 
ambition  to  gratify  at  your  expense,  no  policy 
which  runs  counter  to  your  national  aspirations, 
and  no  purpose  save  to  promote  the  interests  of 
peace  and  to  assist  you,  in  such  manner  as  you 
may  welcome,  to  solve  your  problems  to  your 
own  proper  advantage.  The  interest  of  the 
United  States  is  found  in  the  peace  of  this 
hemisphere  and  in  the  conservation  of  your 
interests.”" 

GENERAL  TREATY  RE-DEFINES 
RECOGNITION  PRINCIPLES 

As  a  result  of  the  labors  of  the  conference, 
which  closed  on  February  7,  1923,  one  treaty 
and  eleven  conventions  were  concluded." 
Perhaps  the  most  important  instrument  was 
the  new  general  treaty  of  peace  and  amity 
which  replaced  the  1907  agreement.  The 
1923  agreement  omitted  the  provisions  con¬ 
cerning  compulsory  arbitration  and  the  neu¬ 
trality  of  Honduras,  but  it  retained  the  pro¬ 
vision  (Article  IV)  that  “in  case  of  civil  war 
no  Government  of  Central  America  shall 
intervene  in  favor  of  or  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  where  the  conflict  takes 
place.”  The  provisions  against  the  foment¬ 
ing  of  revolution  by  political  refugees  were 

31.  For  the  efforts  of  Salvador  to  change  the  rules  in  this 
respect  and  Mr.  Hughes'  opposition,  cf.  Conference  on  Central 
American  Affaire,  cited,  p.  88-100. 

32.  This  government  was  recognized  on  August  31,  1923. 
S3.  Conference  on  Central  Americon  Affaire,  cited,  p.  22. 
34.  For  the  list  and  present  state  of  ratiflcations,  cf.  Ap¬ 
pendix,  p.  204. 
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strengthened,  while  a  new  article  prohibited 
the  parties  from  concluding  secret  pacts. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  change  was  the 
strengthening  of  the  prohibition  against 
the  recognition  of  governments  coming  into 
power  as  a  result  of  revolution.  Under  the 
supplementary  convention  of  1907,  a  govern¬ 
ment  coming  into  office  as  a  result  of  revo¬ 
lution  or  coup  d’etat  might  be  recognized, 
provided  the  “freely  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  had  constitutionally  reorgan¬ 
ized  the  country.”  But  Article  II  of  the 
1923  treaty  provided  that  even  in  such  a 
case  no  person  elected  as  President,  Vice 
President  or  Chief  of  State  designate  should 
be  recognized: 

(1)  If  he  should  be  the  leader  or  ona  of  the 
leaders  of  a  coup  d’etat  or  revolution,  or, 
through  blood  relationship  or  marriage,  be  an 
ascendant  or  descendant  or  brother  of  such  leader 
or  leaders;  (2)  If  he  should  have  been  a  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  or  should  have  held  some  high 
military  command  during  the  accomplishment  of 
the  coup  d’etat,  the  revolution,  or  while  the 
election  was  being  carried  on,  or  if  he  should 
have  held  this  office  or  command  within  the  six 
months  preceding  the  coup  d’etat,  revolution,  or 
the  election. 

Furthermore,  in  no  case  was  recognition 
to  be  accorded  to  a  government  which  arose 
from  election  “to  power  of  a  Citizen  ex¬ 
pressly  and  unquestionably  disqualified  by 
the  Constitution  of  his  country  as  eligible 
to  election  as  President,  Vice  President  or 
Chief  of  State  designate.” 

ARBITRATION  PANEL  REPLACES 
CENTRAL  AMERICAN  COURT 

Instead  of  attempting  to  revive  or  amend 
the  old  Central  American  Court,  the  confer¬ 
ence  merely  drew  up  a  convention  providing 
for  the  arbitration  of  questions  which  do 
not  “affect  the  sovereignty  and  independent 
existence”  of  any  of  the  parties  by  a  tribunal 
of  three  judges,  chosen  ad  hoc  from  a  panel 
of  thirty  jurists.  Each  of  the  five  Central 
American  governments  is  to  name  six 
jurists  on  this  panel,  of  which  one  is  to  be 
selected  from  a  list  submitted  by  the  United 
States  and  one  from  a  list  submitted  by  a 
South  American  republic.  When  two  of  the 
Central  American  republics  wish  to  arbi¬ 
trate,  each  is  to  select  from  this  panel  one 
jurist  apart  from  the  jurists  it  has  named. 


In  case  the  two  governments  are  unable  to 
agree  on  a  third,  the  two  arbitrators  already 
chosen  are  to  make  the  selection,  or,  if  they 
are  also  unable  to  agree,  he  is  to  be  chosen 
by  lot." 

Desiring  to  consolidate  the  Bryan  peace 
commission  treaties,  made  between  the 
United  States  and  Central  America  in  1913 
and  1914,  the  conference  concluded  another 
convention,"  which  provided  that  when 
two  parties  had  failed  to  adjust  a  contro¬ 
versy  “originating  in  some  divergence  or 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  questions  of 
fact,  relative  to  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  any  of  the  Treaties  or  Conven¬ 
tions  existing  between  them  and  which  af¬ 
fect  neither  the  sovereign  and  independent 
existence  of  any  of  the  Signatory  Republics, 
nor  their  honor  or  vital  interests,”  they 
would  institute  a  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
also  selected  from  a  panel  of  names.  This 
commission  was  to  investigate  the  facts  and 
might  recommend  a  solution.*®® 

Although  the  Honduras  initiative  to  re¬ 
vive  the  question  of  union  failed,  the  con¬ 
ference  did  conclude  agreements  for  extra¬ 
dition,  the  limitation  of  armaments,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  permanent  Central  American 
commissions  to  study  economic  and  social 
problems,  the  preparation  of  projects  of 
electoral  legislation,  the  unification  of  pro¬ 
tective  laws  for  workmen  and  laborers,  the 
establishment  of  stations  for  agricultural 
experiments  and  animal  industries,  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  exchange  of  Central  American 
students,  the  practice  of  the  liberal  profes¬ 
sions,  and  the  establishment  of  free  trade." 

DELEGATES  PRAISE  WORK 
OF  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 

The  work  of  the  1923  conference  was 
praised  by  Sr.  Sanchez  Latour,  delegate  from 

36.  Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  an  International 
Central  American  Tribunal,  February  7.  1923,  Conference  on 
Central  American  Affairs,  cited.  Appendix  11,  p.  296.  This 
convention  followed  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hughes,  who  declared, 
“.  .  .  .  it  Is  Just  as  foolish  to  overshoot  the  mark  as  not  to 
try  to  hit  it  at  all.  .  .  .  There  are  certain  classes  of  contro¬ 
versies  which  lend  themselves  to  .  .  .  settlement  according  to 
.  .  .  legal  or  equitable  standards.  There  are  other  questions 
...  of  such  a  political  character,  and  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  any  Judicial  or  arbitrable  standard,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  .  .  .  inquiry  and  conciliation.”  Ibid.,  p.  176. 

36.  Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  International  Com¬ 
missions  of  Inquiry,  February  7,  1923,  ibid.,  p.  392. 

36a.  The  United  States  was  a  party  to  this  convention,  but 
not  to  the  treaty  of  general  peace  and  amity  and  the  conven¬ 
tion  providing  for  arbitration. 

37.  Conference  on  Central  American  Affaire,  cited,  p.  122. 
The  free  trade  convention  did  not  include  Costa  Rica. 
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Guatemala,  who  declared: 

“There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the  cour¬ 
teous  invitation  of  the  American  Government  .  .  . 
has  been  attended  by  complete  success,  and  that 
because  of  those  [treaties]  signed  today  the 
fraternal  and  friendly  relations  between  our 
peoples  are  drawn  closer  day  by  day,  and  with 
this  is  gained  the  goal  which  all  Central  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  sought,  for  thus  our  people  are  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  definite  manner  for  our  supreme  ideal, 
the  Union  of  Central  America  on  a  stable,  just, 
popular,  and  convenient  basis.”** 

Emiliano  Chamorro,  delegate  from  Nica¬ 
ragua,  added: 

“Accustomed,  also,  to  the  noble  and  disinter¬ 
ested  friendship  of  this  great  Nation  [the  United 
States],  which  has  taken  us  to  her  bosom,  we 
have  not  been  surprised  at  the  very  active  in¬ 
terest  and  the  thoughtful  tact  with  which  her 
distinguished  delegates  have  played  a  very  im¬ 
portant  role  in  our  deliberations. 

“Nicaragua  has  already  had  for  a  long  period 
a  lasting  and  irrefutable  proof  of  the  value  of 
that  friendship.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  re¬ 
peat  here  its  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  who 
have  on  so  many  occasions  shown  themselves  to 
be  the  most  zealous  champions  of  our  full  sov¬ 
ereignty.  .  .  .”** 

In  his  Philadelphia  address  on  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  November  1923,  Mr.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  declared: 

“It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  the  treaties 
and  conventions  then  formulated  [at  the  Central 
American  Conference]  are  ratified  and  carried 
into  effect  there  will  be  no  probability  of  further 
serious  disturbances  in  Central  America,  and 
these  Republics,  favored  with  vast  natural  re¬ 
sources,  will  enter  upon  an  era  of  tranquillity 
and  will  enjoy  opportunities  of  almost  unlimited 
prosperity.  In  promoting  stability  we  do  not 
threaten  independence  but  seek  to  conserve  it.”" 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  CRITICS 
ATTACK  WASHINGTON  AGREEMENTS 

Despite  this  praise,  the  1923  treaties  were 
hotly  debated  in  Central  America,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Salvador,  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 
After  reviewing  the  intervention  policy  of 
the  United  States  since  the  1907  conference, 
critics  declared  that  in  failing  to  restore  the 
Central  American  Court  of  Justice  while  at 
the  same  time  strengthening  the  prohibi¬ 
tions  against  revolution,  the  1923  treaty 
would  simply  increase  the  probability  of 

S8.  Ibid.,  p.  S6. 

3*.  Ibid.,  p.  6«. 

40.  Text  in  A.  Alvarei,  The  Monro*  Doctrine  (Oxford  Uni- 
Tersltjr  Press,  1934),  p.  447. 


intervention  by  the  United  States  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  “moral  mandate”  doctrine." 
Froylan  Turcios,  the  well-known  Honduran 
poet,  was  sweeping  in  his  protests  that  these 
treaties  were  part  of  the  interventionist 
policy  of  the  United  States.  The  arbitration 
and  conciliation  treaties  concluded  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  1907  court  were  regarded  as 
particularly  unsatisfactory.  At  the  very 
time  when  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
were  abandoning  the  old  Hague  panel  in 
favor  of  a  permanent  tribunal,  the  Central 
Americas,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  United 
States,  deserted  the  permanent  court  idea 
in  favor  of  a  shifting  panel.  Such  an  insti¬ 
tution  would  not  develop  Central  American 
unity;  and  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
would  participate  in  nominating  judges  to 
the  panel  would  increase  outside  interfer¬ 
ence.  Moreover,  while  the  1907  convention 
provided  for  compulsory  arbitration  of  all 
disputes,  the  1923  agreements  removed  the 
obligation  to  arbitrate  or  even  conciliate 
disputes  affecting  “honor”  and  “vital  inter¬ 
ests.”"  Because  of  the  “vital  interest” 
reservation  under  the  Commission  of  In¬ 
quiry  agreement,  either  the  United  States 
or  Nicaragua  could  prevent  any  other  Cen¬ 
tral  American  government  from  bringing 
before  a  commission  the  Bryan-Chamorro 
treaty  or  any  question  affecting  American 
policy." 

An  extreme  statement  of  this  view  is  as 
follows : 

“The  imperialism  of  Washington  does  not  wish 
any  more  legal  or  juridical  confiicts  in  Central 
America,  after  its  disastrous  experience  with  the 
Court  of  Justice;  and  to  keep  its  hands  free  and 
to  insure  complete  irreponsibility  for  its  blunders, 
its  attacks  and  its  crimes  in  this  region,  it  called 
a  Central  American  conference  of  official  simple¬ 
tons,  and  has  made  them  sign  these  treaties  which 
protect  against  all  judicial  or  legal  action  the 
pact  made  between  the  bandits  of  Granada  and 
the  filibusters  of  Washington,  called  the  Bryan- 
Chamorro  Treaty,  and  deprived  them  of  moral 
or  legal  arms  of  defense.  .  .  .”“ 

41.  Cf.  Vicente  S&enz,  Norteamerieanizacidn  de  Centro 
America  (San  Joa^,  Tallerea  de  la  Optnidn,  1925).  This  book 
is  a  collection  of  newspaper  articles  attacking  the  1923  treaties. 

42.  The  very  object  of  the  Bryan  peace  commission  treaties 
was  to  subject  non-justlctable  disputes  to  investigation. 

43.  A  deputy  In  Costa  Rica  proposed  that  as  a  condition 
of  ratifying  the  1923  treaties,  Costa  Rica  ask  assurances  that 
the  rights  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  San  Jo86  river,  which  were 
allegedly  denied  by  the  Bryan-Chamorro  treaty,  should  be  recog¬ 
nized.  President  Ricardo  Jimenez  declared  that  any  such 
condition  was  unnecessary.  Diario  de  Costa  Rica,  November 
16.  1924. 

44.  Jacinto  LApez,  '‘L,a  Conferencia  Centroamericana  en 
Washington.”  La  Reforma  Social,  April  1923,  Vol.  XXV, 
No.  4,  p.  291.  298. 
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Finally,  the  provision  strengthening  the 
measures  against  revolution  were  criticized. 

The  Faculty  of  Jurisprudence  of  the  National 
University  of  Salvador  declared  that  this 
provision  deprived  the  country  of  the  right 
of  insurrection,  which  was  guaranteed  in  the 
constitution."  Others  added  that  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  these  recognition  principles  would 
simply  strengthen  every  unrepresentative 
government  in  Central  America,  and  Chor- 
morrize  the  entire  isthmus.  Indeed,  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  governments  desired 
the  acceptance  of  the  treaty." 

Despite  these  criticisms,  the  principal 
conventions  of  the  1923  conference  were 
ratified."  Nicaragua  was  the  first  to  take 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  1923 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  conference  an  election  campaign  was 
launched  in  Honduras.  As  a  result  of  a  split 
in  the  Liberal  party  three  candidates  ap¬ 
peared  and  fears  were  expressed  that,  in 
view  of  the  troubled  history  of  the  country, 
revolution  would  occur.  On  June  30,  1923 
Secretary  of  State  Hughes  sent  a  formal 
warning  to  Honduras  that : 

“The  Government  of  the  United  States  re¬ 
peatedly  havings  counselled,  but  without  avail, 
that  an  agreement  should  be  reached  between 
all  the  Honduran  presidential  candidates  that 
would  avert  revolution  and  its  resultant  disrup¬ 
tion,  desires  once  more  to  emphasize  the  grave 
situation  in  which  Honduras  will  be  placed  if 
some  satisfactory  settlement  to  this  end  is  not 
reached.  .  .  . 

“The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  at 
all  times  ready  to  assist,  along  constructive  lines 
of  development.  It  is  now  ready  to  render  all 
possible  proper  assistance  in  the  present  crisis. 

It  is  of  the  firm  opinion,  however,  that  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  present  economic  situation  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  which  the  citizens  of  both  countries  so 
ardently  desire,  can  only  be  continued  upon  the 
basis  of  political  peace  and  quiet  in  the  country, 
and  attained  by  the  agreement  of  all  parties  to 
abide  by  the  results  of  free  and  fair  elections  and 
the  most  efficient  administration  of  the  country’s 
finances. 

45.  Laudelino  Moreno,  Hiatoria  de  laa  Relacionea  Intereata- 
tualea  de  Centroamerica  (Madrid,  Compaflla  Ibero- Americana, 

1928),  p.  432. 

The  government  denied  this  contention  on  the  ground  that 
the  treaty  merely  prohibited  the  actual  recognition  of  leaders 
of  the  revolution,  which  was  not  the  same  as  prohibiting  the 
right  of  Insurrection,  Cf.  Salvador,  Memorla,  Relacionea  Ex- 
teriorea,  1927,  p,  11, 

46.  At  the  time  of  the  1923  conference,  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  was  being  kept  in  power  by  American  marines,  the 
Orellana  government  in  (iuatemala  in  a  sense  owed  its  existence 
to  the  State  Department,  the  Mel£ndes  autocracy  in  Salvador 
had  Just  accepted  American  financial  control,  and  the  Acosta 
government  in  Costa  Rica  had  resulted  from  the  overthrow 


favorable  action  and  was  followed  by  Sal¬ 
vador  and  Guatemala.  Salvador,  however, 
declined  to  approve  the  conventions  estab¬ 
lishing  the  new  Central  American  Tribunal 
and  the  International  Commissions  of  In¬ 
quiry. 

In  Costa  Rica  President  Ricardo  Jimenez 
made  the  acceptance  of  these  treaties  by 
Congress  a  personal  issue,  and  the  majority 
were  finally  ratified  in  November  1924." 

In  Honduras  the  treaties  brought  forth 
such  criticism  that  no  action  was  taken  on 
them  before  the  1924  revolution."  But  fol- 
ing  this  revolution  and  the  “intervention” 
of  the  United  States  they  were  ratified. 

RECOGNITION  TREATY 

“The  Government  of  the  United  States,  there¬ 
fore,  bespeaks  the  most  earnest  attention  to  these 
politico-economic  considerations  which  are  of 
paramount  importance.  It  entertains  no  prefer¬ 
ence  as  between  parties  or  candidates,  it  will  ex¬ 
ert  influence  neither  for  nor  against  any  candi¬ 
date,  but  it  is  ready  to  afford  cooperation,  assist¬ 
ance  and  support  to  any  government  elected  as 
the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  Honduran  elec¬ 
torate  through  the  medium  of  free  and  fair 
elections. 

“.  .  .  the  responsibility  for  the  disorganization, 
misery  and  sacrifice  of  economic  stability  must 
be  borne  by  those  who  for  any  motives  are  un¬ 
willing  to  reach  an  amicable  settlement  of  their 
political  differences. 

“The  attitude  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  recognition  of  new 
Governments  in  the  five  Central  American  Re¬ 
publics  whose  representatives  signed  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  February  7,  1923,  a  general  Treaty  of 
Peace  and  Amity  .  .  .  will  be  consonant  with 
the  provisions’’  of  the  1923  treaty." 

of  Tinoco  for  which  Uie  United  States  was  indirectly  responsible. 
Cf.  Buell,  "The  United  States  and  Central  American  Stability,** 
cited,  p.  182. 

47.  Cf.  Appendix,  p.  204. 

48.  Before  the  World  War,  Jimenez  was  noted  for  his  "anti* 
Americanism,  but  recently  he  has  gone  to  the  opi>oslte  ex¬ 
treme.*’  Cf.  his  speech  criticizing  the  United  Fruit  Company 
and  the  "imperialism**  of  the  United  States  in  1907  and  i908. 
(Alfredo  Sfl.enz,  Contratoa  v  Actuacionea  de  laa  Contpadiaa 
del  Ferrocarril  de  Coata  Rica,  la  Northern  RaUwap  Co.  v  la 
United  Fruit  Co.  en  Coata  Rica,  San  Jos4,  *‘La  Tribuna,** 
1929,  p.  181,  204,  211.)  The  change  in  attitude  of  Jimines  is 
attributed  to  a  number  of  causes.  Some  Costa  Ricans  assert 
that  there  was  some  irregularity  about  his  election  in  1923, 
and  that  in  return  for  recognition  by  the  United  States  be 
agreed  to  accept  the  Washington  treaties. 

49.  Cf.  Diario  del  Salvador,  April  20.  1923;  Hiapano- 

Amirica  (Tegucigalpa),  April  1.  1923  and  following  dates. 

60.  In  a  declaration  of  July  10,  1923  the  United  States  also 
stated:  "The  limited  i>erlod  during  which  the  usurper  Tinoco  was 
able  to  hold  power  in  Coata  Rica  after  President  Wilson  refused 
to  recognize  bis  regime,  shows  the  beneficial  influence  of  this 
policy  of  non-recognition.  In  such  cases,  it  Is  better  to  endure 
the  temporary  disadvantages  of  nen-recognitlon  than  to  have 
an  illegitimate  government  aided  in  disregarding  the  peoples* 
rights  through  the  endorsement  of  the  Qovernment  of  the  United 
States.**  Chandler  P.  Anderson,  *‘Tbe  Central  American  Policy 
of  Non-Recognition,**  American  Journal  of  International  Law, 
January  1925,  p.  168. 
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ELECTION  CRISIS  IN  HONDURAS 

These  warnings  of  the  United  States 
brought  forth  a  protest  from  a  local  review, 
Hispano-America,  edited  by  Froylan  Tur- 
cios,  which  declared  that  “Honduras  is  a 
free,  sovereign  and  independent  country.” 
Furthermore,  it  contended  that  since  Hon¬ 
duras  had  not  yet  approved  the  1923  treat¬ 
ies,"  these  treaties  could  not  legally  be  ap¬ 
plied. 

None  of  the  three  candidates  proved  will¬ 
ing  to  withdraw,  and  as  a  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  October  1923  the  Conservative,  Gen¬ 
eral  Tiburcio  Carias,  received  49,953  votes; 
the  Liberal  vote  was  divided  between  Dr. 
Bonilla,  35,474,  and  Dr.  Arias,  20,839,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  vote  of  106,266."  While  Carias 
received  a  plurality,  he  did  not  receive  the 
absolute  majority  required  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  election  was  thrown  into  Con¬ 
gress.  This  body,  controlled  by  the  Liberal 
party,  failed  to  agree  on  a  candidate.  The 
Carias  and  Arias  factions  finally  comprom¬ 
ised  upon  a  Conservative,  Paz  Barahona, 
but  Carias  refused  to  accept  this  plan."  In 
December  Froyidn  Turcios,  Mejia  Colindrez 
and  others  organized  a  Junta  Patriotica,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  induce  the  three 
candidates  to  agree  upon  a  solution  in  order 
to  “defend  the  sovereignty  of  Honduras” 
against  the  threatened  intervention  of  the 
United  States  in  case  of  revolution."  Neither 
Carias  nor  Arias  accepted  the  proposals  of 
the  Junta,  and  on  December  27  President 
L6pez  Gutierrez  declared  martial  law. 

On  January  31,  1924,  the  last  day  of  his 
administration.  President  L6pez  Gutierrez 
established  a  dictatorship.  He  pointed  out 
in  a  decree  that  Congress  had  failed  to  elect 
a  President  or  Vice  President,  and  that  there 
was  no  one  to  assume  the  presidential  office. 
Consequently,  until  a  Constitutional  Assem¬ 
bly  could  establish  a  new  regime,  he  would 
assume  full  power,  the  Constitution  remain¬ 
ing  suspended.  He  asked  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  to  continue  relations." 


51.  Bispano-Amirica,  September  16,  1923. 

52.  Renacimiento,  November  30,  1923. 

63.  Current  History,  February  1926,  p.  766. 

64.  Bispano-Amirica,  December  16,  1923. 

66.  For  the  decree  and  a  detailed  history  of  this  period, 
cf.  Mario  Ribas,  "Diario  Completo  de  la  ^erra  de  1924  en 
Honduras,”  Renacimiento,  May  25,  1927 ;  J.  L>6pez,  *‘EI  Caos  de 
Honduras,"  La  Reforma  Social,  Voi.  28  (1924),  p.  291;  and 
"Honduras  sin  gobierno,"  ibid.,  Voi.  29  (1924),  p.  17. 


conservative  revolt 
against  LOPEZ  GUTIERREZ 

The  Conservatives  (or  Blues)  led  by  Gen¬ 
erals  Carias,  Tosta,  Martinez  Funes  and 
Ferrara  now  organized  a  revolt.  They 
charged  that  Carias  had  been  kept  from  the 
presidency  because  of  fraud  and  that  L6pez 
Gutierrez,  in  order  to  remain  in  power,  did 
not  wish  to  have  a  successor  chosen.  In¬ 
stead  of  establishing  a  dictatorship,  he  should 
have  transferred  power  to  a  three-party 
cabinet,  they  declared.  On  February  13  the 
American  Minister,  Franklin  E.  Morales, 
notified  President  L6pez  Gutierrez  that  the 
United  States  had  suspended  relations  with 
Iiim  on  the  ground  that  his  continuance  in 
office  was  illegal."  American  cruisers  now 
dropped  anchor  at  Amapala  on  the  west  coast 
and  at  Puerto  Cort4s  on  the  north.  Marines 
were  landed  at  La  Ceiba  on  February  29 
and  a  neutral  zone  was  established  at  Puerto 
Cortes,  the  headquarters  of  the  Cuyamel 
Fruit  Company,  on  March  6."  Nevertheless, 
the  revolution  made  progress  and  soon  the 
whole  of  the  north  coast,  except  the  areas 
occupied  by  American  marines,  were  in  its 
hands.  As  the  possibility  became  imminent 
that  the  revolutionists  would  attack  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  the  capital,  the  diplomatic  corps  at¬ 
tempted  to  mediate.  On  March  4  it  asked 
the  government  to  negotiate  with  the  revo¬ 
lutionists  to  keep  fighting  outside  the  capital, 
or  to  surrender  power  to  a  Council  of  Min¬ 
isters  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  When  the  government  rejected  this 
proposal,  the  diplomatic  corps  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a  neutral  zone  in  Teguci¬ 
galpa  in  which  the  foreign  population  and 
native  civilians  might  be  sheltered  and 
which  should  be  policed  by  American  ma¬ 
rines.  The  representative  of  Mexico,  how¬ 
ever,  declared  against  this  proposal,  saying 
that  his  government  opposed  foreign  inter¬ 
vention."  The  American  Minister  now  asked 

66.  The  Department  actually  broke  off  relations  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  but  Morales  did  not  notify  Lei>ez  Gutierrez  until  a 
week  later.  Some  Hondurans  state  that  Ldpez  Gutierrez  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  would  have  the  support  of  the  United  States. 

67.  Current  History,  April  1924,  p.  125.  Altogether,  marines 
were  landed  on  four  occasions  in  February  (United  States, 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  19tk,  p.  48).  While  in 
the  case  of  Honduras  these  marines  came  from  the  scouting 
fleet,  as  a  rule  work  of  this  sort  is  performed  by  the  Special 
Service  Squadron,  which  was  created  in  1920,  and  which  is 
based  at  Panama.  Ubid.,  I9t0,  p.  36.)  In  1924  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  reported:  “As  In  previous  years  the  Special  Ser¬ 
vice  Squadron  performed  valuable  service  In  protecting  Ameri¬ 
can  interests  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  in  tending 
to  stabilize  political  situations  in  Central  American  ports  when 
outbreaks  appeared  imminent."  (Ibid.,  19ti,  p.  73.) 

68.  Renacimiento,  cited.  May  26,  1924,  p.  26. 
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that  125  marines  be  sent  to  Tegucigalpa,  but 
they  were  re-embarked  when,  at  the  request 
of  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  revolutionists 
under  General  Ferrara  agreed  to  a  seventy- 
two  hour  armistice  to  negotiate  a  settlement. 
Ferrara  agreed  to  make  peace  provided 
L6pez  Gutierrez  surrendered  the  Plaza  at 
Tegucigalpa,  appointed  a  tri-party  cabinet, 
and  made  him  Commander-in-Chief.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Ldpez  Gutierrez  on 
March  10,  the  government  was  taken  over 
by  a  Council  of  Ministers  who  refused  to 
accept  the  terms  of  the  revolutionists. 

SALVADOR  PROPOSES 
A  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

Apparently  hoping  to  prevent  North 
American  intervention.  President  Quindnez 
of  Salvador,  in  agreement  with  Guatemala 
and  Nicaragua,  next  invited  both  parties  to 
the  revolution,  either  alone  or  with  the 
United  States,  to  a  peace  conference  at  Ama- 
pala.  The  United  States  apparently  did  not 
encourage  the  idea;"  and  General  Ferrara, 
while  agreeing  to  go  to  Amapala,  demanded 
that  his  troops  be  first  allowed  to  occupy  the 
Tegucigalpa  Plaza — a  condition  which  was 
unacceptable  to  the  government  junta. 

As  the  end  of  the  armistice  approached, 
the  diplomatic  corps  on  March  13  sent  an¬ 
other  memorandum  to  the  Council  of  Min¬ 
isters  declaring  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
corps,  for  humanitarian  reasons,  to  make 
the  government  realize  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  and  the  magnitude  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe  which  would  result  from  the  bombing 
of  Tegucigalpa  by  the  revolutionists.  “Think 
well  of  the  consequences  and  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  before  the  world  and  before  history, 
and  after  meditating  deeply,  decide  what  is 
most  convenient.”  The  government  declined, 
however,  to  resign  in  favor  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionists.  While  they  did  not  yet  attack  the 
capital,  apparently  out  of  respect  for  the 
diplomatic  corps,  the  revolutionists  main¬ 
tained  such  an  effective  blockade  that  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa  was  threatened  with  famine.  In 
view  of  the  imminence  of  attack,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Minister  sent  for  a  detachment  of  ma¬ 
rines  from  the  U.S.S.  Milwaukee;  and  these 
marines — about  200  in  all — were  transported 

59.  Salvador,  Memorla,  Relaciones  Exteriores,  19t5,  p.  4; 
Aenooimiento,  cited,  p.  50. 


from  San  Lorenzo  in  trucks  loaned  by  the 
revolutionists!  The  Council  of  Ministers 
vigorously  protested  against  the  arrival  of 
the  marines.  They  came  “without  the  re¬ 
quest  and  without  the  authorization”  of  the 
government;  their  arrival  was  “considered 
as  an  affront  to  the  sovereignty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  country”  and  caused  “pro¬ 
found  disgust.”  To  avoid  acts  of  hostility 
they  should  be  immediately  withdrawn. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  INTERVENES 

By  this  time  all  of  the  country  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  revolutionists  except  Chal- 
cuteca  and  Tegucigalpa.  On  March  28  Gen¬ 
eral  Ferrara,  the  revolutionary  leader,  again 
declared  to  the  American  Minister  that  he 
would  not  attack  the  capital  provided  the 
government  surrendered  the  Plaza  to  his 
troops.  Another  effort  at  mediation  by  the 
diplomatic  corps  proved  unsuccessful.  On 
April  6  Tegucigalpa  was  bombarded  by  an 
aeroplane  piloted  by  two  American  aviators 
in  the  service  of  the  revolutionists.  This 
bombardment,  following  an  outbreak  of 
typhus,  caused  a  panic,  and  led  to  a  further 
effort  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  to 
restore  peace.  On  April  15  Mr.  Sumner 
Welles,  a  special  representative  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  government,  arrived  in  Tegucigalpa; 
shortly  thereafter  both  parties  agreed  to 
participate  in  a  peace  conference  at  Amapala 
with  representatives  of  the  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  and  the  United  States.  No 
armistice  was  declared,  however,  and  on 
April  28,  while  the  conference  was  in  the 
midst  of  its  deliberations,  the  revolutionists 
captured  Tegucigalpa,  causing  the  army  and 
officials  of  the  dictatorship  to  take  flight. 
In  the  view  of  some  participants,  there  was 
no  need  for  continuing  the  Amapala  con¬ 
ference  after  this  decisive  victory.  Never¬ 
theless,  four  and  a  half  hours  after  the  vic¬ 
tory,  an  agreement  was  signed  on  the  U.S.S. 
Denver  off  Amapala  which  was  converted 
into  a  definite  treaty  on  May  3.  According 
to  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  the  Council 
of  Ministers  was  to  withdraw  in  favor  of 
General  Tosta  who  was  to  become  Provi¬ 
sional  President  until  a  new  candidate  could 
be  elected.  President  Tosta  was  to  convene 
a  constitutional  convention,  issue  an  am¬ 
nesty  decree,  and  distribute  government 
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positions  equitably.  The  representatives  of 
the  four  Central  American  republics  and  the 
United  States  signed  this  agreement,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  two  Honduran  factions,  as 
a  “moral  guarantee  of  its  fulfillment.”  A 
few  days  previously  (April  30)  the  Ameri¬ 
can  marines  had  left  Tegucigalpa  and  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  civil  wars  in  Hon¬ 
duran  history,  destroying  $20,000,000  worth 
of  property,  came  to  an  end.  Had  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  kept  its  hands  off,  the  revolution 
might  have  been  terminated  much  sooner. 

Commenting  on  this  “mediation”  or  “in¬ 
tervention”  of  the  United  States,  a  well- 
known  Central  American  journalist,  Mario 
Ribas,  writes: 

“It  is  a  sad  truth  that  the  mediation  of  the 
United  States,  if  it  had  to  come,  did  not  take 
place  three  or  four  months  earlier,  before  the 
loss  of  some  thousand  Honduran  lives  and  the 
destruction  of  property  valued  at  several  million 
pesos.  In  1919  the  United  States  intervened 
only  a  month  after  the  revolution  had  commenced, 
and  long  before  Tegucigalpa  was  threatened  by 
the  revolutionary  forces  or  one-tenth  of  the  blood 
which  this  time  has  flowed.  It  intervened,  we 
say,  and  obliged  the  then  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  Dr.  Francisco  Bertrand,  to  surrender  the 
power  to  the  Revolution.  And  clearly  Dr.  Bert¬ 
rand  was  a  constitutional  President,  legally  con¬ 
stituted  and  recognized  by  foreign  governments. 
Dr.  Bertrand  presided  over  a  gfovernment  which 
lacked  about  six  months  to  complete  its  consti¬ 
tutional  term.  .  .  .“ 

“In  view  of  this  precedent,  many  were  of  the 
opinion  in  Central  America  that  if  the  United 
States  had  to  intervene  in  Honduras  in  1924  the 
mediation  should  have  been  before  the  war  was 
over,  since  the  war  was  made  against  a  regime 
very  distinct  from  the  constitutional  regime  of 
President  Bertrand;  it  was  made  against  a  Dic¬ 
tatorship  with  which  the  North  American  govern¬ 
ment  itself  had  had  broken  diplomatic  relations 
since  February  5.”“ 

Mario  Ribas  declared  that  had  the  United 
States  supported  the  Salvador  mediation 
proposal,  peace  would  have  been  restored  in 
the  first  days  of  March,  thus  avoiding  blood¬ 
shed.  However,  such  a  conference  was 
held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  end  of  April,  a  “treaty  of 
peace  being  concluded  when  the  war  had 
already  terminated.”" 

60.  Buell,  “The  United  States  and  Central  American  Sta¬ 
bility,"  cited,  p.  184. 

61.  Mario  Ribas,  Renaoimiento,  cited,  p.  63. 

68.  Ibid.,  p.  50. 


The  State  Department  announced  that  it 
would  treat  with  General  Tosta,  who  took 
office  in  May,  “unofficially  as  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Honduras.”"  One  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Tosta’s  first  acts  was  to  convene  a  con¬ 
stitutional  assembly  which  promulgated  a 
new  constitution  on  October  15,  1924." 

UNITED  STATES  VETOES 
CANDIDACY  OF  CARIAS 

General  Tiburcio  Carias,  Conservative 
candidate  at  the  previous  election  and  one 
of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  now  announced 
his  candidacy  for  President.  On  July  3  the 
American  Minister  sent  a  note  to  the  Hon¬ 
duran  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  American  government  “has  been 
most  concerned  to  learn  that  certain  leaders 
of  the  recent  revolution  are  apparently  still 
endeavoring  to  promote  their  candidacies 
for  the  office  of  Constitutional  President.” 
He  intimated  that,  if  successful,  such  lead¬ 
ers  would  not  be  recognized  because  of  the 
1923  recognition  treaty.  “The  Government 
of  the  United  States  feels  that  the  stability 
of  republican  institutions  in  Honduras  is 
now  on  trial  before  the  world,  and  it  ear¬ 
nestly  hopes  that  the  political  leaders  of  the 
Republic  will  demonstrate  the  capacity  of 
the  Honduranean  people  for  the  settlement 
of  the  situation  brought  about  by  the  recent 
revolution  through  free  and  fair  elections 
and  by  an  observance  of  the  rules”  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  1923  treaty.  This  opposition  to 
Carias  by  the  United  States  was  criticized 
on  the  ground  that  the  recent  revolution 
had  not  been  against  a  “recognized  Govern¬ 
ment,”  but  against  the  L6pez  Gutierrez 
dictatorship  with  which  the  United  States 
had  severed  relations.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  declined  to  accept  this  interpretation, 
and  instead  of  attempting  to  resist  the 
wishes  of  the  United  States,  as  did  Chamorro 
the  next  year  in  Nicaragua,  Carias  with¬ 
drew."  The  Conservatives  now  named  as 
their  candidate  Dr.  Paz  Barahona,  who  had 
been  Carias’  running  mate  in  the  previous 
year.  Dr.  Barahona  received  72,021  out  of 

63.  Current  History,  July  1924,  p.  665. 

64.  ConatltuctAn  Political  y  Leyea  Conatttutivaa  de  la  Re- 
pObllca  de  Honduraa,  Te^clgalpa,  1925.  Unlike  the  conatitu- 
tlon  of  1894  thia  conatttution  doea  not  provide  that  the  Preal- 
dent  muat  be  elected  by  abaolute  majority  (Art.  109). 

65.  “La  Renuncla  que  de  au  candidature  a  la  Prealdencia 
de  la  Repflblica  ha  hecho  el  Seflor  Oral.  Don  Tiburcio  Carlaa 
ante  la  Hon.  Convencidn  del  Partido  Naclonal,"  Beconciliacidn, 
Tegruci^lpa,  November  28,  1924. 
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78,491  votes.**  In  other  words,  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  party  won  the  election,  although 
their  outstanding  leader  was  prevented 
from  becoming  President.  Following  the 
approval  of  Barahona’s  election  by  the 
Assembly,  Mr.  Lawrence  Dennis,  American 
charge,  declared  on  January  20,  1925: 

“The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
gratified  that  it  has  been  possible  to  reach  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  establishing  in  Hon¬ 
duras  a  constitutional  government  with  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  those 
of  the  other  Central  American  republics  can 
maintain  cordial  relations  without  inconsistency 
with  the  provisions  of  the  General  Treaty  of 
Peace  and  Amity.  .  .  .  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  contemplates  with  pleasure  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  formal  relations  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Honduras  upon  the  inauguration  on 
February  1  of  the  new  constitutional  authori¬ 
ties.”" 

GENERAL  FERRARA’S  REVOLT 
AND  AMERICAN  OPPOSITION 

In  the  meantime,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolution.  General  Ferrara,  did  not  look 
with  favor  upon  the  Amapala  settlement.  In 
August  1924  he  led  a  revolution  against 
Provisional  President  Tosta,  which  caused 
the  United  States  to  land  a  hundred  marines 
at  La  Ceiba.**  Although  this  revolt  was  sup¬ 
pressed  in  October,**  Ferrara  again  took  up 
arms  in  February  1925.  These  revolts 
threatened  to  overturn  the  settlement  at 
Amapala,  just  as  the  subsequent  revolt  of 
Sandino  threatened  to  overturn  the  Stimson 


agreement  in  Nicaragua."  Consequently, 
the  United  States  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
constituted  authorities."  Thus,  in  February 
1925  it  approved  the  request  of  the  Bara- 
hona  government  to  purchase  3,000  Ameri¬ 
can  military  rifles,  2,000,000  rounds  of  small 
arms  ammunition  and  20  machine  guns." 
Thus  aided,  the  Honduran  government  was 
able  to  suppress  Ferrara  without  more  active 
military  assistance  from  the  United  States, 
such  as  was  later  given  to  the  Nicaraguan 
government." 

Following  these  revolutions,  in  February 
and  March  1925  the  Honduran  government 
ratified  the  1923  treaties  which  the  United 
States  had  already  applied." 

Since  the  Carias  revolution  of  1924  there 
have  been  two  presidential  elections  in  Hon¬ 
duras.  These  elections  have  been  regarded 
as  fair,  and  until  recently  the  country  has 
remained  at  peace,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
control  over  the  Congress  is  closely  con¬ 
tested  between  Liberals  and  Conservatives." 

Nevertheless,  in  April  1931  another  revolt, 
again  led  by  General  Ferrara,  occurred. 
The  State  Department  ordered  the  U.S.S. 
Memphis  to  Honduran  waters,  but  announced 
that  “the  American  forces  will  limit  them¬ 
selves  to  making  provision  for  the  safety 
of  American  lives  and  property  in  the  coast 
towns.”" 

This  policy  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
“mediation”  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Honduran  revolutions  of  1911  and  1924. 


THE  CHAMORRO  COUP  IN  NICARAGUA 


A  few  months  after  the  inauguration  of 
President  Barahona  in  Honduras,  General 
Emiliano  Chamorro  executed  a  coup  d’etat 
in  Nicaragua,  as  a  result  of  which  President 
Soldrzano  resigned  on  March  14,  1926." 
Despite  the  warnings  of  the  United  States 
that  Chamorro  could  not  be  recognized  be¬ 
cause  of  the  1923  treaty,  he  held  the  office 

C6.  Current  History,  March  1926,  p.  92. 

67.  Ibid.,  p.  933. 

68.  On  September  10.  Ibid.,  November  1924,  p.  26. 

69.  Message  of  Provisional  President  Tosta,  La  Oaceta, 
January  2,  1926. 

70.  Raymond  Leslie  Buell,  "Reconstruction  in  Nicaragua," 
P.  P.  A.  Information  Service,  Vol.  VI,  No.  18,  November  12, 
1930,  p.  336. 

71.  Cf.  Renacimiento,  cited,  June  SO,  1926,  p.  6. 

72.  Current  Hiatorf,  April  1926,  p.  118. 

73.  Buell,  "Reconstruction  In  Nicaragua,"  cited,  p.  336. 

74.  Tratado  y  Convenciones  de  Washington  de  1923,  EdiciOn 
Oflcial,  Repdblica  de  Honduras,  1927. 


of  de  facto  President  until  the  following  No¬ 
vember.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
of  the  Central  American  republics  extended 
recognition  to  Chamorro  during  this  period. 
Chamorro  being  regarded  as  ineligible,  the 
question  of  the  “constitutional”  successor  to 
President  Soldrzano  arose.  The  Liberals 
contended  that  under  the  Constitution  it 
should  be  Juan  B.  Sacasa,  who  had  been 
elected  Vice  President  with  Soldrzano. 
Nevertheless,  partly  as  a  result  of  American 
pressure,  the  Nicaraguan  Congress  on  No- 

76.  "Unrest  In  Central  America,"  P.  P.  A.  News  Bulletin, 
January  9,  1931.  Cf.  also  Buell,  The  Central  Americas,  cited, 
p.  6. 

76.  State  Department.  Press  Releases,  April  26,  1931,  p.  312. 
In  July  Oeneral  Ferrara  was  killed.  Cf.  La  Prenaa  (New 
York),  July  2,  1931. 

77.  Buell,  "Reconstruction  In  Nicaragua,"  cited,  p.  319. 
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vember  10,  1926  elected  as  first  designate 
Adolfo  Diaz,  who  had  been  President  at  the 
time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Bryan-Cha- 
morro  treaty.  Diaz  was  inaugurated  Presi¬ 
dent  on  November  14;  three  days  later  he 
received  State  Department  recognition.  This 
recognition  was  criticized  on  two  grounds: 
first,  that  it  was  premature;  second,  that 
Diaz  was  ineligible  to  recognition  under  the 
1923  treaty  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  blood 
uncle  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Chamorro 
coup  d’etat  against  Soldrzano — namely, 
Humberto  Pasos  Diaz. 

A  contest  now  took  place  between  Diaz, 
backed  by  the  United  States,  and  Sacaaa, 
who  established  a  government  at  Puerto 
Cabezas  in  December  1926,  both  seeking 
foreign  recognition.  Having  recently  experi¬ 
enced  the  “mediation”  of  the  United  States 
in  its  affairs,  the  government  of  Honduras 
promptly  extended  recognition  to  Diaz.  The 
government  of  Salvador™  also  recognized 
Diaz  on  November  18,  1926,  justifying 
recognition  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the 
only  way  to  secure  the  pacification  of  Nica¬ 
ragua." 

MEXICO  RECOGNIZES 
THE  SACASA  GOVERNMENT 

On  the  other  hand,  the  government  of 
Mexico  recognized  Sacasa  on  December  8, 

1926. “  While  neither  Guatemala  nor  Costa 
Rica  recognized  Diaz,  they  declined  to  recog¬ 
nize  Sacasa.  On  December  9,  1926  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Sacasa  asked  President  Ricardo 
Jimenez  of  Costa  Rica  for  recognition.  On 
December  13  he  replied  that  he  would  like 
to  recognize  any  Nicaraguan  government 
which  maintained  effective  political  control 
and  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  1923 
recognition  treaty,  “but  so  long  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  unfortunate  circumstances  exist,  the  at- 

78.  Honduras,  Memoria,  Relaciones  Exteriores,  J9t7-J9t8, 

p.  12. 

79.  Salvador,  Memoria,  Relaciones  Exteriores,  February 

1927,  p.  9.  In  a  note  of  January  9,  1926,  Salvador  had  warned 
that  it  could  not  recognize  Chamorro  because  of  the  1923 
treaty.  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

80.  The  text  of  the  note  is  found  in  Renacimiento  (Tegucl- 
galpa),  December  30,  1926,  p.  17,  In  this  note,  signed  by  Aaron 
S&enz,  Foreign  Minister,  the  Mexican  government  declared  that 
it  had  refused  to  recognize  Chamorro  since  the  "Government  of 
Mexico  followed  the  resolution  of  not  recognizing  Governments 
which  are  the  result  of  violence."  The  note  did  not  mention  the 
1923  treaty.  A  few  months  previously  Mexico  had  raised  its 
diplomatic  representative  in  Guatemala  to  the  rank  of  Am* 
bassador.  Guatemala  responded  with  similar  action  in  the 
case  of  its  representative  to  Mexico.  The  Mexican  government 
declared  that  its  action  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  solidarity  not  only  with  Guatemala  but  with  the 
rest  of  Central  America.  (Kstados  Unidos  Mejicanos,  Boletin 
Oficial  de  la  Secretaria  do  Relaciones  Exteriores,  Vol.  XLVIII, 
September  1926,  p.  9.) 


titude  of  my  Government  will  be  that  of  not 
granting  recognition  to  anyone  and  thus 
observing  the  most  complete  neutrality.  .  .” 
in  view  of  the  desire  of  Costa  Rica  to  follow 
the  policy  of  non-intervention  prescribed  in 
the  1923  treaty. 

“Without  pretending  to  erect  its  government 
into  a  tribunal  of  last  instance,  on  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  Treaty,  and  until  there  is 
hy  mutual  agreement  of  the  signatories,  or  by 
an  arbitral  decision,  a  higher  interpretation,  it 
cannot  be  guided  except  by  what,  after  a  mature 
examination,  it  believes  to  be  proper,  according 
to  the  terms  and  the  spirit  of  the  1923  treaty.” 
In  his  opinion,  “that  which  in  Managua  lacks 
title,  in  Puerto  Cabezas  lacks  the  necessary 
possession  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic;  and 
until  title  and  possession  are  united,  we  can  only 
conserve  an  expectant  attitude  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  arms  which  will  return  to 
Nicaragua  the  peace  and  normality  of  its  Gov¬ 
ernment.”® 

NICARAGUA  REFUSES 
CENTRAL  AMERICAN  MEDIATION 

Nevertheless,  in  January  1927,  both  Costa 
Rica  and  Guatemala  proposed  mediation  to 
restore  peace  in  Nicaragua.”  While  Sacasa 
accepted  both  offers,  Adolfo  Diaz,  following 
his  1912  policy,  rejected  Central  American 
mediation  in  favor  of  support  from  the 
United  States."  In  a  communication  of 
January  25,  1927,  Carlos  Cuadra  Pasos,  his 
Foreign  Minister,  declared  that  Diaz  had 
been  elected  by  Congress  and  that  his 
authority  had  been  sanctioned  “by  the 
recognition  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  a  patron  of  the  treat¬ 
ies  of  1923.  .  .  .”  Consequently,  it  would 
be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Diaz  authori¬ 
ties  to  enter  a  conference  on  the  same  par 
with  revolutionists.  Nevertheless,  the  Diaz 
government  appreciated  the  “fervid  Central 
Americanism”  of  Jose  Matos,  the  Guate¬ 
malan  Foreign  Minister."  As  a  result  of 
Diaz’  attitude,  the  Guatemalan  government 
withdrew  its  Minister  from  Managua." 

Meanwhile,  at  a  conference  called  at  Cor- 
into  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States, 
the  Conservatives  rejected  the  proposal  of 
the  Liberals  to  arbitrate  the  question  of  who 

81.  Costa  Rica,  Memoria,  Relacionesi  Exteriores,  1916,  p.  71. 

82.  Current  History,  March  1927,  p.  876.  Much  of  the 
popular  hostility  in  Central  America  against  the  American 
intervention  was  due  to  the  Honduran  publication,  Revista 
Ariel,  edited  by  Froylftn  Turclos. 

83.  Cf.  p.  199. 

84.  An  English  translation  of  this  note  appears  in  Cox, 
Nicaragua  and  the  United  States,  cited,  p.  876. 

86.  Guatemala,  Memoria,  Relaciones  Exteriores,  1996,  p.  4. 
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was  entitled  to  be  President.  In  support 
of  his  contention,  Diaz  invoked  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  American  charge,  Lawrence 
Dennis,  who  had  explained  that  the  United 
States  would  not  consider  arbitrating  an  in¬ 
ternal  political  dispute.”  Nevertheless,  it 
may  be  contended  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Central  American  republics  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  who  is  eligible  for  office  in  these 
countries  had  ceased  to  be  an  internal  ques¬ 
tion,  inasmuch  as  it  was  now  controlled  by 
the  1923  treaty.  The  interpretation  of  any 
treaty  is  regarded  as  a  subject  generally 
suitable  to  arbitration." 

President  Diaz  now  proposed  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  “treaty  of  alliance”  between  Nica¬ 
ragua  and  the  United  States  just  as  he  had 
done  under  similar  circumstances  in  1912." 
Moreover,  at  the  request  of  Diaz,  the  United 
States  intervened  at  Tipitapa  in  May 
1927.  Unlike  its  policy  at  the  Amapala 
conference,  which  attempted  to  end  the 
civil  war  in  Honduras,  the  United  States 
did  not  invite  the  Central  American  states 
to  assist  in  the  Tipitapa  mediation.  As 
a  result  of  the  Tipitapa  agreement.  Presi¬ 
dent  Diaz  continued  in  office  until  after  the 
1928  presidential  election.  To  insure  that 
the  election  would  be  fair,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  supervise  it  and  maintain  order." 
As  a  result  of  the  election.  General  Moncada, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  against 
Chamorro  and  Diaz,  was  elected.  Despite 
the  fact  that  Moncada  had  been  at  the  head 
of  Sacasa’s  armies,  the  State  Department 
immediately  recognized  him  on  the  ground 
that  the  new  President  would  not  come  into 
power  as  a  result  of  revolution  but  of  an 
election  held  by  the  Diaz  government. 

SALVADOR  INITIATES 
TRIPARTITE  AGREEMENT 

During  the  early  period  of  the  Nicaraguan 
intervention,  the  government  of  Salvador 
departed  from  its  past  devotion  to  Central 
Americanism,  even  going  so  far  as  to  recog¬ 
nize  Adolfo  Diaz."  This  shift  in  attitude  was 

86.  Cf.  the  statement  of  President  Diaz,  tfew  York  Times, 
January  12,  1927 ;  also  Coz,  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States, 
cited,  p.  877. 

87.  Cf.  Article  13,  paragraph  2,  League  Covenant;  Article 
36,  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

88.  For  the  text,  cf.  Cox,  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States, 
cited,  p.  870. 

89.  Raymond  Leslie  Buell,  "American  Supervision  of  Elec¬ 
tions  in  Nicaragua,”  P.  P.  A.  Information  Service,  Vol.  VI, 
No.  21,  December  24,  1930. 

90.  Cf.  p.  198. 


in  part  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Salvador 
was  ruled  by  the  Melendez  dynasty,"  which 
had  strengthened  its  internal  position  by 
accepting  an  American  loan.  With  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  President  Romero  Bosque,  who 
came  into  power  in  March  1927,  a  change  in 
sentiment  seemed  to  occur.  The  President 
appointed  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Dr. 
Gustavo  Guerrero,  a  jurist  and  diplomat 
who  had  represented  Salvador  at  the  League 
of  Nations.”  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  three  countries  north  of  Nica¬ 
ragua.  This  meeting  was  regarded  by  the 
American  State  Department  as  an  attempt 
to  mediate  in  the  Nicaraguan  situation  and 
consequently  was  not  looked  upon  with  favor. 
Nevertheless,  on  May  25,  1927  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  Salvador,  Honduras  and  Guate¬ 
mala  signed  an  agreement  which  declared 
that  it  was  a  necessity  of  foreign  policy  in 
these  countries  to  work  together  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  problems  affecting  the  general  inter¬ 
ests  of  Central  America.  Among  the  ques¬ 
tions  affecting  these  general  interests  were: 

(1)  The  recognition  of  a  new  government  in 
virtue  of  general  treaties;  (2)  declarations  of 
war;  (3)  differences  which  arise  out  of  ques¬ 
tions  foreseen  in  international  treaties  signed 
by  the  contracting  parties;  (4)  questions  arising 
whenever  any  contracting  party  concludes  an 
agreement  ■with  a  nation  foreign  to  Central 
America  upon  matters  which  may  affect  the  as¬ 
pirations  of  the  people  for  the  establishment  of 
Central  American  nationality. 

If  a  question  arises  affecting  any  of  the 
above  subjects,  each  contracting  government 
may  invite  the  others  to  exchange  ideas  or 
impressions."  Moreover,  annual  meetings  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  three  countries 
are  to  be  held. 

Thus  the  purpose  of  this  agreement  was 
to  insure  a  common  understanding  on  the 
application  of  the  1923  recognition  treaty 
and  the  attitude  to  take  toward  such  agree¬ 
ments  as  the  Bryan-Chamorro  treaty.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  this  conference,  the  Guate¬ 
malan  Foreign  Minister,  Jose  Matos,  was 
removed  from  office and  although  the 
agreement  was  ratified  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  carried  into  effect." 

91.  "Progress  In  Central  America,"  P.  P.  A.  Neuia  Bulletin, 
Vol.  IX.  No.  39.  August  1.  1930. 

92.  Dr.  Guerrero  was  elected  president  of  the  Assembly  In 
1929,  and  a  Judge  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  in  1930. 
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THE  SECOND  ORELLANA  REVOLT— 1930 


The  most  recent  case  of  the  application 
by  the  United  States  of  the  1923  recognition 
treaty  came  during  the  Guatemalan  revolu¬ 
tion  of  December  1930.  At  this  time  Presi¬ 
dent  Lazaro  Chac6n"  was  stricken  with  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  physicians  signed 
a  statement  declaring  that  he  was  incapaci¬ 
tated  for  his  official  duties.  On  December 
12  the  Council  of  Ministers  asked  Baudilla 
Palma,  who  had  been  second  designate,  to 
become  Acting  President.  The  Guatemalan 
Assembly  approved  this  appointment  by  a 
vote  of  45  to  18  on  the  same  day."  Meanwhile 
some  Liberals  issued  a  manifesto  declaring 
that  the  Council  of  Ministers  did  not  have 
the  power  to  name  an  Acting  President,  but 
that  this  should  have  been  done  by  Congress. 
They  also  declared  that  in  naming  Baudilla 
Palma  the  Council  of  Ministers  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  turn  the  country  over  to  the  Con¬ 
servatives  and  confront  Congress  with  a  fait 
accompli;'"  and  in  accepting  authority  Palma 
had  committed  the  equivalent  of  a  coup 
d’etat.  On  December  16  General  Manuel 
Orellana,  acting  for  a  junta  of  Generals, 
declared  that  “in  defense  of  the  institutions 
of  the  country”  the  army  would  not  recog¬ 
nize  Palma  and  that  until  the  constitutional 
regime  was  restored,  the  junta  headed  by 
Orellana  would  assume  control.  On  the 
same  day.  Colonel  Aguilar  Bonilla  led  a  mili¬ 
tary  detachment  from  the  Matamoras  fort¬ 
ress  against  Baudilla  Palma.  In  the  fight¬ 
ing  that  occurred,  about  fifty  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  Colonel  Aguilar  and  General  Mauro 
de  Ledn,  were  killed. 


93.  San  Salvador,  Convenio  Cetebrado  antra  El  Salvador, 
Ouatemala  v  Honduras,  PublicaciOn  del  Mlnisterio  de  Relacionea 
Ebcteriores,  May  23-28,  1927. 

94.  G.  Martinez  Nolasco.  El  Uovimiento  Armado  de  Dici- 
embre,  1930  (Guatemala  City,  1931),  p.  60. 

95.  For  Guerrero's  stand  against  the  United  States  at  the 
Havan»  conference  of  1928,  cf.  "The  Sixth  Pan-American  Con¬ 
ference,  Part  I,”  P.  P.  A.  Information  Service,  Vol.  IV,  No.  4, 
April  27,  1928;  also  Una  Idea,  Vn  Pueblo,  y  Vn  Hombre,  El 
Salvador  an  La  VI  Conferencia  Panamericana  (San  Salvador, 
1928). 

96.  L&zaro  ChacOn  succeeded  Orellana,  who  mysteriously 
died  In  September  1926.  Elections  were  subsequently  held,  and 
ChacOn  was  elected  President  for  a  term  of  six  years,  login¬ 
ning  March  16,  1927.  Cf.  Villacorta,  Curso  de  Historia  de  la 
Amirica  Central,  cited,  p.  302 ;  also  Nolasco,  El  Uovimiento 
Armado  de  Diciembre  1930,  cited.  Chapter  1. 

97.  For  decree  1678,  of  December  12,  1930,  cf.  El  Ouate- 
malteco,  January  29,  1931,  Vol.  CXXVIII,  No.  57. 

98.  Cf.  statement  of  General  Manual  Orellana  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Netc  York  Times,  December  21,  1930.  It  was  also 
contended  that  General  Mauro  de  LeOn,  Secretary  of  War, 
who  had  been  first  designate,  should  have  succeeded  ChacOn. 
In  reply  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  positions  of  Minister  of 
War  and  first  designate  were  incompatible  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  In  a  letter  of  November  4  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
de  LeOn  announced  that  he  had  been  appointed  Minister  of 
War,  and  that  consequently  his  position  of  first  designate 
"ceased."  Nuestro  Diario,  December  13,  1930. 


UNITED  STATES  REFUSES 
TO  RECOGNIZE  ORELLANA 

Thus  intimidated  by  the  military  move¬ 
ment,  Baudilla  Palma  promised  to  resign  if 
a  new  examination  showed  that  Chacdn’s 
health  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  office.  A  report  from  physicians 
representing  Baudilla  Palma,  Orellana  and 
the  Assembly  declared  that  Chacdn  was 
seriously  ill,  and  at  Chacdn’s  request  Bau¬ 
dilla  Palma  presented  his  resignation  on  De¬ 
cember  17."  On  the  same  day  the  Assembly 
enacted  a  decree  entrusting  the  presidency 
to  Orellana  during  Chacdn’s  illness.  On  De¬ 
cember  30  it  was  announced,  however,  that 
the  State  Department  at  Washington  had 
notified  Orellana  that  he  would  not  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  United  States  in  view  of  its 
support  of  the  1923  Central  American 
recognition  treaty.'  Following  this  state¬ 
ment,  General  Orellana  resigned.  On  De¬ 
cember  31  Dr.  Jos6  Maria  Reyna  Andrade 
was  elected  first  designate  by  the  Assembly.* 
He  was  recognized  by  the  United  States  on 
January  8.*  Upon  becoming  Provisional 
President,  he  called  elections  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  February.  At  this  election  there  was 
only  one  candidate — General  Jorge  Ubico, 
the  opponent  of  Chacdn  in  the  1926  elections 
who  now  represented  a  coalition  of  Liberals 
and  Progressives.  The  Conservatives  re¬ 
fused  to  enter  a  candidate,  charging  that 
Reyna  Andrade  had  purposely  fixed  the  elec¬ 
tion  at  an  early  date  to  prevent  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Opposition.*  Some  observers 
believe  that  it  was  the  refusal  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  recognition  that  caused 
Orellana,  the  leader  of  the  revolt,  to  with¬ 
draw.  Others  state  that  he  withdrew  for 
purely  domestic  reasons.* 


99.  Decree  1682,  December  17,  1930,  El  Ouatemalteco,  Jan¬ 
uary  30,  1931,  No.  68. 

1.  Hew  York  Times,  December  31,  1930;  Associated  Press 
dispatch,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  December  31,  1930.  The 
State  Department  releases  did  not  publish  this  statement,  and 
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him  success  "in  the  high  office  which  has  been  thus  confided 
to  your  hands."  State  Department,  Press  Releases,  December 
20,  1930,  p.  463. 

2.  El  Ouatemalteco,  February  3,  1931,  No.  61. 

3.  State  Department,  Press  Releases,  January  10,  1931,  p.  21. 

4.  United  Press  dispatch.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1931. 

6.  Nolasco,  El  Uovimiento  Armado  de  Diciembre,  1930,  cited. 
This  pamphlet  does  not  mention  the  notification  of  the  United 
States. 
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CONCLUSION 


Since  the  judgment  of  the  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  Court  of  Justice  in  the  case  of  Honduras 
against  Salvador  and  Guatemala  in  1908, 
there  have  been  no  wars  between  two  or 
more  Central  American  Republics.*  War 
has  been  threatened  several  times,  but  peace 
has  been  maintained  usually  following  a 
warning  from  the  United  States  that  unless 
the  dispute  were  settled  by  peaceful  means 
American  intervention  might  be  necessary.’ 
During  recent  years,  the  United  States  re¬ 
peatedly  has  offered  its  good  offices  in  dis¬ 
putes  —  principally  over  boundaries  —  be¬ 
tween  the  Central  American  republics.  These 
offers  have  as  a  rule  been  accepted. 

A  second  object  of  the  1907  and  1923 
treaties  has  been  to  prevent  the  support 
frequently  given  by  one  Central  American 
government  to  revolution  in  a  neighboring 
country.  To  a  certain  extent  this  aim  has 
been  realized.  The  activities  of  emigres 
seem  to  have  declined ;  and  while  during  the 
Tinoco  regime  Costa  Rican  emigres  organ¬ 
ized  a  revolution  in  Nicaragua,  the  Central 
American  governments  do  not  seem  to  have 
extended  support  or  protection  to  revolu¬ 
tionists  to  nearly  the  same  degree  that  they 
did  fifteen  years  ago.  For  this  progress  the 
1907  and  1923  treaties,  as  applied  by  the 
United  States,  may  deserve  some  credit. 
Perhaps  an  equally  valid  explanation  is  to 
be  found,  however  in  the  fact  that  with  the 
gradual  replacement  of  dictators  by  demo¬ 
cratic  governments,  based  on  the  principle 
of  free  elections  and  a  free  press,  the  reason 
for  the  existence  of  emigres  has  declined.* 

THE  WASHINGTON  TREATIES 
FAIL  TO  PREVENT  REVOLUTION 

A  third  object  of  the  1907  and  1923 
treaties  has  been  to  suppress  revolutions. 

6.  Diplomatic  relations  between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica, 
however,  were  suspended  between  1921  and  1928  over  a  boundary 
dispute.  Cf.  footnote  7. 

7.  In  1921  the  United  States  ordered  400  marines  to  Panama, 
following  which  the  local  government  allowed  Costa  Rica  to 
occupy  territory  which  had  been  in  dispute.  Although  Panama 
is  not  in  Central  America,  strictly  speaking,  the  case  illustrates 
past  State  Department  policy  toward  Central  America  gen¬ 
erally.  (Cf.  Agnes  Waddell,  "Unsettled  Boundary  Disputes  in 
I.atin  America,”  P.  P.  A.  Information  Service,  Vol.  V,  No.  26, 
March  5,  1930,  p.  493.)  Recent  reports  Indicate  that  Panama 
and  Costa  Rica  will  resume  negotiations  looking  to  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  boundary  question.  Cf.  “La  CuestlOn  Fronteriza,” 
Panama-Amirica,  March  18,  20,  1931. 

8.  It  is  of  some  signiflcance  that  the  most  dictatorial 
government  in  Central  America  today  is  that  of  President 
Moncada,  and  that  there  seem  to  bo  more  6migr4s  from  Nica¬ 
ragua  than  from  any  other  Central  American  country.  Cf. 
Buell,  The  Central  Americas,  cited,  p.  9. 


This  object  has  not  been  entirely  achieved. 
There  were  revolutions  in  Nicaragua  in  1909 
and  1912,  and  in  Honduras  in  1911.  The 
Tinoco  coup  d’etat  occurred  in  Costa  Rica  in 
1917 ;  in  Guatemala,  Estrada  Cabrera  was 
overthrown  in  1920  and  Herrera  in  De¬ 
cember  1921,  while  the  Orellana  coup  oc¬ 
curred  in  December  1930.  Between  1924 
and  1927  both  Honduras  and  Nicaragua 
underwent  perhaps  the  most  severe  revolu¬ 
tions  in  their  histories,  while  another  revo¬ 
lution  took  place  in  Honduras  in  1931.  The 
two  countries  in  Central  America  which 
have  remained  free  from  serious  internal 
disorder  since  1923  have  been  Salvador  and 
Costa  Rica.  But  inasmuch  as  Salvador  has 
not  experienced  a  successful  revolt  since 
1894,  and  Costa  Rica,  except  for  the  Tinoco 
revolt  of  1917,  since  1870,  the  1923  treaty 
can  hardly  be  given  credit  for  the  stability 
in  these  two  countries. 

The  revolutions  in  Central  America  have 
been  of  two  types.  In  the  first  type,  the 
revolutionists  have  violated  the  existing  con¬ 
stitution  in  establishing  their  authority,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Tinoco  revolt  of  1917.  In 
the  second  type,  the  revolutionists  have 
scrupulously  observed  existing  constitutional 
forms.  Thus,  in  the  1930  coup  in  Guatemala, 
Baudilla  Palma  resigned  and  Orellana  was 
appointed  his  successor  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Guatemalan  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  the  resignation  of  Bau¬ 
dilla  Palma  was  prompted  by  a  military 
movement.  Under  this  type  of  circumstance, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  when  an 
actual  coup  d’4tat  or  revolution  takes  place. 
For  example,  if  a  President  resigns  follow¬ 
ing  the  mere  threat  of  opposition  leaders  to 
use  force,  has  a  coup  d’etat  occurred?  and 
should  recognition  be  denied  to  such  leaders 
upon  their  assumption  to  power  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  constitutional  forms? 

While  upon  certain  occasions  the  United 
States,  whether  by  withholding  recognition 
or  by  more  active  “mediation”  or  “interven¬ 
tion,”  has  prevented  revolution  from  running 
its  course  and  sooner  or  later  has  contributed 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  revolutionists,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Tinocos  and  Chamorro,  in 
other  cases  the  application  of  the  1923  treaty 
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has  not  prevented  the  advent  to  power,  some¬ 
times  after  an  election,  nominal  or  real,  of 
the  revolutionary  group.  Thus  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  who  took  up  arms  in  1924  against 
President  L6pez  Gutierrez  in  Honduras 
succeeded  to  office  following  the  revolution, 
as  did  the  Liberal  party  in  Nicaragua  after 
the  revolt  of  1927.  Although  the  1923 
recognition  treaty,  therefore,  has  not  pre¬ 
vented  revolutionists  from  achieving  their 
goal  on  occasion,  even  if  indirectly,  it  has 
sometimes  disqualified  strong  leaders,  such 
as  Carias  in  Honduras  and  Chamorro  in 
Nicaragua,  and  tended  to  place  the  admin¬ 
istration  in  the  hands  of  weak  leaders. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  authors  of  the 
1907  treaties  to  promote  Central  American 
institutions  with  a  view  to  union,  and  to 
apply  the  principles  of  the  1907  treaty 
through  Central  American  procedure,  no¬ 
tably  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice. 
This  intention  was  not  realized,  however, 
and  since  1910  the  Central  American  treat¬ 
ies  have  been  enforced  by  what  President 
Taft  called  “the  moral  mandate”  of  the 
United  States. 

According  to  some  observers,  the  result 
seems  to  have  been  that  instead  of  promot¬ 
ing  Central  American  unity  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  the  1907  and  1923  treaties  have  been 
converted  into  a  kind  of  Platt  Amendment, 
which  has  led  to  intervention  by  the  United 
States.  The  victory  of  the  principle  of 
intervention  over  the  principle  of  Central 
Americanism  has  been  due  in  part  to  the 
internal  weakness  of,  and  jealousies  among, 
the  five  Central  American  republics,  and  in 
part  to  the  unilateral  policy  inaugurated  by 
Taft  and  Knox  in  Nicaragua — a  policy 
which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Zelaya, 
the  Bryan-Chamorro  treaty  and  the  Tipi- 
tapa  agreement  of  1927. 

INCONSISTENCIES  NOTED 
IN  AMERICAN  POLICY 

Although  the  United  States,  under  “its 
moral  mandate,”  has  undertaken  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  applying  the  1907  and  1923 
treaties,  its  attitude  toward  revolution  in 
Central  America  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
consistent.  Both  Presidents  Taft  and  Wil¬ 
son  went  beyond  the  stipulations  of  the  1907 


agreement  in  their  attitude  toward  Central 
American  governments.  Taft  and  Knox 
looked  with  sympathy  upon  the  revolution 
in  Nicaragua  against  Zelaya,  and  declined 
to  admit  the  eligibility  of  any  one  associated 
with  him  as  a  presidential  candidate.  Al¬ 
though  Tinoco  met  the  requirements  of  the 
1907  treaty  by  constitutionally  reorganizing 
Costa  Rica,  he  failed  to  secure  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  President  Wilson.  In  contrast.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  representative  in  Honduras  in 
1919  in  effect  sided  with  the  revolutionists 
against  President  Bertrand,  whose  consti¬ 
tutional  term  would  not  have  expired  for 
six  months.  While  the  Wilson  administra¬ 
tion  warned  Guatemalans  not  to  revolt 
against  Estrada  Cabrera  in  1920,  it  did 
not  protest  when  he  was  removed;  nor  did 
the  State  Department  make  any  protest  dur¬ 
ing  the  revolt  against  Carlos  Herrera,  Es¬ 
trada’s  successor.  Moreover,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  declined  to  admit  the  eligibility  of 
Carias  in  Honduras,  although  his  revolution 
was  directed  against  an  illegal  government; 
while  it  recognized  as  President  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  in  1926  Adolfo  Diaz,  who  was  an 
uncle  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  coup  d’etat 
against  Soldrzano.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Department  recognized  Moncada  as  Presi¬ 
dent  in  Nicaragua,  although  he  had  led  the 
revolution  against  Diaz.  As  a  result  of 
these  and  other  alleged  inconsistencies,  the 
United  States  has  been  charged  with  a  de¬ 
sire  not  to  discourage  revolution  as  such, 
but  to  maintain  in  office  in  Central  America 
Presidents  amenable  to  its  influence. 

While  it  has  repeatedly  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  “order,”  the  State  Department 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  issued  any  gen¬ 
eral  fiat  against  revolution  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  as  it  did  in  Cuba  in  1917.“  Sometimes 
it  has  issued  a  warning  during  an  election 
campaign,  as  in  the  case  of  Honduras  in 
1923 ;  sometimes  it  has  hurled  verbal  de¬ 
nunciations  against  revolution  at  its  outset, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Tinoco  coup ;  sometimes 
it  has  “mediated”  between  revolutionary  fac¬ 
tions  as  in  Honduras  in  1924,  after  the  war 
has  run  its  course,  or  “intervened”  and  com¬ 
pelled  fighting  to  stop,  as  in  Nicaragua  in 
1927.  It  is  contended  that  from  the  stand- 

10.  Ra^rmond  Leslie  Buell,  '‘Cuba  and  the  Platt  Amend¬ 
ment.’*  F.  P.  A.  IntormatUm  Service,  Vol.  V,  No.  S.  April  17. 
1929. 
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point  of  the  United  States  no  policy  can  be 
a  success  which  is  subject  to  so  many  varia¬ 
tions,  and  that  from  the  standpoint  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America  the  United  States — instead  of 
promoting  social  progress  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica — has  merely  created  a  feeling  of  dazed 
helplessness  and  a  desire  to  know  what  the 
United  States  will  do  next.  Moreover,  the 
room  for  widely  divergent  interpretations  of 
the  1923  treaty  may  give  rise  to  serious 
differences  between  governments,  as  in  the 
case  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
in  1926.  At  that  time  the  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment  accepted  the  principle  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  coming  into  power  as  a  result  of  force 
should  not  be  recognized,“  but  recently  the 
Mexican  government  has  flatly  rejected  any 
such  principle.  In  a  statement  published 
September  27,  1930,  Genaro  Estrada,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  declared: 

“After  a  careful  study  of  the  matter,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Mexico  has  sent  instructions  to  its 
ministers  and  charges  d’affaires  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  affected  by  the  recent  political  crises,  in¬ 
forming  them  that  Mexico  does  not  favor  the 
granting  of  recognition  because  it  considers  this 
practice  derogatory.  ...  It  places  them  in  a 
situation  where  their  domestic  affairs  may  be 
judged  ...  by  other  governments  which  actually 
assume  an  attitude  of  censorship  when  they  de¬ 
cide  favorably  or  unfavorably  on  the  legality  of 
a  foreign  regime.  In  consequence,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mexico  limits  itself  to  maintaining  or  , 
recalling  its  diplomatic  agents  when  it  believes  it 
to  be  desirable,  and  of  continuing  to  accept,  like¬ 
wise  when  it  considers  it  desirable,  similar  diplo¬ 
matic  agents  that  other  nations  may  have  ac¬ 
credited  to  Mexico,  without  questioning,  either 
precipitately  or  o  posteriori,  the  right  which  for¬ 
eign  nations  have  to  maintain  or  change  their 
governments  or  authorities.  .  . 

Mexico,  therefore,  may  receive  representa¬ 
tives  from  a  government  in  Central  America 
the  existence  of  which  the  United  States  re¬ 
fuses  to  admit,  and  a  conflict,  similar  to  that 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in 
1926,  may  recur, 

THREE  POSSIBILITIES  OPEN 
FOR  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY 

As  for  the  future,  there  are  at  least  three 
possibilities;  first,  the  United  States  may 

11.  Ct.  p.  198,  footnote  80. 

12.  Batados  Unidoa  Mejicanoa,  Boletin  O/lciol  de  la  Becre- 
taria  de  Relacionea  Exteriorea,  Vol.  L.V.  No.  9,  September  1930; 
alao  Juan  JoaO  Soler,  “La  Doctrtna  Batrada  Sobre  Reconoci- 
miento  de  Loa  Oobiernoa  de  Facto,"  Reviata  de  Derecho  Inter- 
nocionol  (Habana),  Vol.  19,  No,  37,  March  1931,  p.  6-15. 


continue  its  unilateral  policy  of  interpreting 
and  applying  the  principles  of  the  1923 
treaty — a  treaty  to  which  it  is  not  a  party. 
Secondly,  at  a  new  Central  American  con¬ 
ference  the  1923  treaties,  which  may  be 
abrogated  in  1934,  may  be  revised  to  make 
the  prohibition  against  revolution  less  dras¬ 
tic,  perhaps  by  returning  to  the  provisions 
of  the  1907  treaty  of  peace  and  amity,  thus 
restoring  Central  American  judicial  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  machinery  to  enforce  these 
treaties  and  to  develop  Central  American 
unity.  Such  a  procedure  would  result  in  a 
uniform  interpretation,  which  governments 
like  the  United  States  or  Mexico,  which  are 
not  party  to  the  treaties,  could  follow  as  a 
guide  for  their  own  recognition  policy. 
Finally,  the  United  States  may  adopt  a 
policy  of  complete  non-intervention  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  recognizing  de  facto  govern¬ 
ments  as  it  now  does  in  South  America 
proper,  Santo  Domingo  and  Panama. 

At  one  time  there  may  have  been  a  basis 
for  the  fear  that  European  intervention  in 
Central  America  would  injure  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  Panama.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  World  War,  however,  the  United 
States  has  become  a  predominant  financial 
power.  Moreover,  it  has  constructed  a  navy 
which  is  supreme  in  Caribbean  waters.  In 
view  of  its  newly  established  position,  no 
foreign  power,  it  is  contended,  would  dare 
to  challenge  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  Central  America  or  the  Caribbean. 
Moreover,  such  international  institutions  as 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  now  give  to 
the  states  of  Central  America"  a  guarantee 
against  aggression,  which  still  further  re¬ 
duces  the  likelihood  of  foreign  intervention. 
Since  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Caribbean 
area  has  been  revolutionized  by  these  new 
facts,  it  is  contended  that  the  United  States 
should  allow  the  Central  American  i)eoples 

to  work  out  their  own  problems  until  a  non- 
American  power  actually  attempts  to  take 
advantage  of  internal  conditions  to  establish 
a  foothold.  If  such  an  attempt  should  be 
made,  and  no  other  means  should  succeed 
in  forestalling  the  attempt,  the  United  States 


13.  Costa  Rica,  which  withdrew  from  the  Leasue  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1927,  has  not,  however,  returned  to  the  League  despite 
a  favorable  vote  by  its  Congress  on  July  8,  1930.  Buell.  The 
Central  Americaa,  cited,  p.  28. 
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might  be  justified  in  intervention,  but  not 
before.  The  supporters  of  this  view  believe 
that  the  Central  American  states  will  make 


progress  only  when  they  are  allowed  to  work 
out  their  problems  without  fear  of  foreign 
intervention. 


APPENDIX 


Treaties  Signed  February  7,  1923,  at  Washington,  During  the  Conference 
on  Central  American  Affairs. 


General  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity 
Date  in  force:  November  24,  1924* 


Ratificatioru 
Nicaragua 
Guatemala 
Costa  Rica 
Honduras 
Salvador 


Date  Ratified 
March  15,  1923  . 

May  24,  1924 
Novemlwr  24,  1924 
February  2,  1925 
June  22,  1925 

(date  of  notification) 


ConTention  for  the  Establishment  of  an 
International  Central  American  Tribunal 
Date  in  force:  March  10,  1925* 


Ratifications 
Nicaragua 
Costa  Rica 
Honduras 
Guatemala 


Date  Ratified 
March  15,  1923 
November  24,  1924 
March  10,  1925 
June  19,  1925 


ConTention  for  the  Limitation  of  Armaments 

Date  in  force:  November  24,  1924t 


Convention  for  the  Unification  of  Protective  Laws 
for  Workmen  and  Laborers 
Date  in  force:  March  20,  1925** 


Ratifications 

Nicaragua 

Honduras 

Guatemala 


Date  Ratified 
March  15,  1923 
March  20,  1925 
June  14,  1925 


Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  Stations  for 
Agricultural  Experiments  and  Animal  Industries 
Date  in  force:  November  24,  1924* 


Ratifications 
Nicaragua 
Salvador 
Costa  Rica 
Honduras 
Guatemala 


Date  Ratified 
March  15,  1923 
May  22,  1924 
November  24,  1924 
March  24,  1925 
June  14,  1925 


Convention  for  the  Reciprocal  Exchange  of  Central 
American  Students 

Date  in  force:  June  14,  1925* 


Ratifications 
Nicaragua 
Salvador 
Guatemala 
Costa  Rica 
Honduras 


Date  Ratified 
March  15,  1923 
May  22,  1924 
May  24,  1924 
Noveml^r  24,  1924 
March  10,  1925 


Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  Permanent 
Central  American  Commissions 


Ratifications 

Nicaragua 

Honduras 

Guatemala 


Date  Ratified 
March  15,  1923 
March  24,  1925 
June  14,  1925 


Convention  on  the  Practice  of  the  Liberal 
Professions 

Date  in  force:  November  24,  1924* 


Date  in  force:  March  10,  1925* 


Ratifications 

Nicaragua 

Salvador 

Honduras 

Guatemala 


Date  Ratified 
March  15,  1923 
May  22,  1924 
March  10,  1925 
June  19,  1925 


Ratifications 
Nicaragua 
Salvador 
Costa  Rica 
Honduras 
Guatemala 


Date  Ratified 
March  15,  1923 
May  22,  1924 
November  24,  1924 
March  10,  1925 
June  19,  1925 


Extradition  Convention 
Date  in  force:  November  24,  1924* 


Ratifications 
Nicaragua 
Salvador 
Costa  Rica 
Honduras 
Guatemala 


Date  Ratified 
March  15,  1923 
May  22,  1924 
November  24,  1924 
March  10,  1925 
June  14,  1925 


Convention  relative-  to  the  Preparation  of  Projects 
of  Electoral  Legislation 
Date  in  force:  (Three  ratifications  required) 


Ratifications 

Nicaragua 

Honduras 


Date  Ratified 
March  15,.  1923 
March  7,  1925 


Convention  [between  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua]  for  the  Establishment  of  Free  Trade 
Date  in  force:  (Three  ratifications  required) 

Ratifications  Date  Ratified 

Nicaragua  Not  given 

Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  International 
Commissions  of  Inquiry 
Date  in  force:  June  13,  1925| 

Ratifications  Ratifications  Deposited 

United  States  June  13,  1925 

Guatemala  “  “  “ 

Honduras  . 

Nicaragua  “  “  “ 

Costa  Rica  “  “  “ 


'Remains  In  force  until  January  1,  1934.  Thereafter  it  shall 
continue  In  force  until  one  year  after  its  denunciation  by  any 
signatory.  Provided  that  three  aisnatoriea  have  not  denounced 
it,  however,  it  shall  continue  to  remain  in  force  In  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned. 

tRemained  in  force  by  'provisions  of  Article  VIII  until  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1919.  Since  th4n  has  been  snhject  to  denunciation, 
with  termination  one  year  thereafter.  Provided  that  four  slsna- 
torles  have  not  denounced  it,  however,  It  shall  oontlnue  to 
remain  in  force  in  so  far  as  they  are  eonoemed. 


"Remalna  in  force  until  one  year  from  the  date  of  Its 
denunciation  by  any  signatory,  and  cannot  be  denounced  before 
January  1.  1939.  Provided  that  two  signatories  have  not  de¬ 
nounced  it,  however,  it  shall  continue  to  remain  In  force  in 
so  far  as  they  ar*  concerned. 

tRemains  In  force  for  ten  years  after  taklny  effect,  and  is 
to  continue  in  force  for  one  year  after  the  dennnctatlon  of  any 
slsnatory.  Provided  that  three  signatories  have  not  denounced 
it,  however,  it  shall  continue  to  remain  In  force  in  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned. 


